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Ex- 


T.ELW. 


(Tired House Wife) .. . 

used to show a growing nervous 
tension throughout the day with 
complete exhaustion half-an-hour 
before the children’s bedtime. Before 
starting ‘Supavite’, too tired for 
relaxation and evening pleasures. 





‘THe extra cares of to-day’s housewife are 
seldom the prime cause of nervous exhaustion 
and lack of energy; these spring more often 
from Vitamin deficiencies associated with 
modern diet and habits of life. But Vitamins 
alone are not enough . . . it is important that 
they be combined with Iron, Calcium and 
Phosphorus as in the new *‘Supavite’ 
formula. Only this combination ensures full 
nutritional benefits from the complete daily 
ration of Vitamins A, B,, B,, C, D, E and 
Nicotinamide in ‘Supavite’ . . . thus two 
capsules (one amber and one black) every 
day will give you the extra energy you need. 
5/- per box for 15 days’ supply. At Chemists 
everywhere. 


SUPAVITE 


GIVES YOU EXTRA ENERGY 
FOR ALL THE DAY 


* 








* THE INCREASED POTENCY of the new ‘SUPAVITE’ 
formula ensures an ample supply of the Vitamins necessary for 
correcting Vitamin deficiencies in to-day’s diet. -The combination 
of minerals with the Vitamins in ‘SUPAVITE? is essential for 
full benefit to be obtained. 





The Angier Chemical Company Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
Laboratories: South Ruislip, Middlesex. 
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are killing me 


To be smart or to be comfortable? For a woman, that is 
the question. To let her rivals get away with it or suffer the 
slims and narrows of outrageous fashion and enjoy their 
envy? Men have no such problems. They have long 
since discovered in their search for comfort 
that it is not a quality to be trifled with. 
When they find smartness and comfort 
together they look no further. That is why 
300,000 men buy no other shoes than 





We're not stretching 
a point.... 














. » . when we say that no tobacco gives 

so much smoking pleasure, such true economy 
as Four Square. Vacuum packed fresh from 
the blender’s table, Four Square is good to 
the last pipeful, burns cool and sweet to the 
last shred. Get an ounce of your favourite 
blend and see for yourself! 


FOUR SQUARE 


| SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS: 4/1}d and 4/534 os. 
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BOATIMPE 


@ Really reliable starting 
and re-starting. 


@ Simplicity yields the 
real reliability. 


@ Fill power at lw 
r.pm. gives delicate 
control. 


@ Air cooled. No gears. 
Agreeably quiet, 


} @ Propels wherever a 
' boat can float. 


' 
} @ Outstandingly 


econo-~ 


The 
aTco 


LLER 


In the opinion of experienced 
boat owners this type of 
power unit must inevitably 
commend itself universally for 
small and medium craft be- 
cause of its simplicity, effici- 
ency and reliability under all 


conditions. Its concentration of 








mical and safe, advantages compels thorough 
@ Easy to operate and 


bi investigation. 
maintain. é 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 


4 
uD 

: makers of The Atco Motor Lawn Mower and Atcoscythe, who maintain a network 
pe of their own Service Depots throughout the country. 











THE DULL-LUSTRE 


Dulustee 


BRITISH SILK BARATHEA 





The “ Four Fifty” and “ Six Eighty ” are silent 
witnesses that in the hands of Wolseley craftsmen 
the modern motor car can be a thing of shapely 
beauty without the loss of an inch of space or a 


decimal point of performance. 


Rich lustre, not shine, 
descrii ife 





wes Obes ey MoTOns beh COWLEY, OXFORD. 
utfitters everywhere. Seas jimess: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford 
and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 











Manufactured by 
FREDS THEAK & CO. LTO., TAUNTON, SOMERSET 


London Showrooms: Eustace Watkins Ltd.,12 Berkeley Street, W.1 











RY Oe I nn ae 





GRACIOUS LIVING 
at te beast 


What shall we do today? What shall we not do, for at sea with 


Cunard there is so much to choose from. <A boat-deck stroll to 


enjoy the Atlantic breezes, a visit to the shops or hairdresser, 


cocktails before lunch, a rest in the magnificent lounges or at the 
cinema, superb meals with dancing in the evening . . . 

Each glorious day finishes with you anxiously counting off the 
hours against the things you have not yet seen—the sports deck, 
the library, a concert... “Is this a dream, this floating luxury 
city?” you ask yourself nightly, as you sink drowsily into pillowed 


comfort. But it is no dream, it is reality, yet escape from reality— 


and it awaits you now. 


unard 


IS YOUR WAY ACROSS THE ATLANTIC | 


Fer full information a 
(Whitchall 78< 88 Leadenhall St., 


ply : Pier Head, Liverpool 3 (Central 9201). 15 Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1 


London, E.C.; (Avenue 301 r the principal travel agencies. 





THE “ QUEENS” — LARGEST AND FASTEST LINERS IN THE WORLD 
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A bouquet 
for Coate’s 
Cider from 


author 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


°° drink Coate’s because it is made from . 
the finest cider apples of Somerset —apples such as Kingston 
Black, Yarlington Mill, Dabinett and Red Jersey. It is a different 
cider — fragrant, elusive, and full of delicacy. Yes, whenever 
I order cider—which is frequently —I always insist on Coate’s.”’ 
Follow this good example— buy a bottle of Coate’s Cider 
today. Better still—buy two! 


COATES CIDER 


THE CIDER OF GOOD TASTE FROM SOMERSET 


R. N. Coate & Co. Lid., Cider Makers, Nailsea, Somerset 





THE tobacco of 





4/6 an ounce in Fine 
Cut or Double Broad 
Cut. Packed in !-oz. 
foil packets, 2-oz. and 
4-oz. airtight tins. 


Craven Mixture maintains, as always, its traditionally 
high quality, and knowledgeable smokers continue to 
appreciate this cool, fragrant tobacco of long-lasting 
satisfaction which is one of the finest ever made. 


“It is a Tobacco to live for’? — Sir James Barrie in “My Lady Nicotine’ 
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A 

good 
secretary 
deserves 
a 

really 





tupewriter 


olivetti 


Olivetti have been famous 

in typewriter design and 
manufacture for over 40 years. 
The business has been built 

up to a world-wide organisation 
on the simple precept that 
nothing but the very best in 
design and workmanship is 
worthy to bear the Olivetti name. 


British Olivetti Ltd., Glasgow, 


Sales and Export: 10 Berkeley Square, London,W.1. TYPEWRITERS: STANDARD - ELECTRIC + PORTABLE; PRINTING CALCULATORS + ADDING MACHINES 
Tew 
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Your hair’s only as 


safe as your scalp! 





Whether you're shooting lions in the 
jungle or just shooting a line, you'll make 
a brave showing in an Old England shirt. The cut is 
excellent. The patterns are tasteful. The material has 
that good-stuff look about it. And the 
prices aren't in the least frightening. 
Look for Peter the lion, the 
mark of Old England. 


Old England 


HOGG & MITCHELL LTD ' MANCHESTER - LONDON - LONDONDERRY 
CRC 














Dandruff... Falling Hair... 
Dowt worry... 


Nutriline takes care of both! 


Big Chief Falling Hair threatens most men! 
But cheer up—Nutriline’s stimulating tonic action gives 
you the healthy scalp your hair must have —if it is to 
grow and keep growing! And you'll feel the rewarding 
tonic action, feel its health circulating round every hair 
root! So let Nutriline take care of your scalp —and 
give your hair a brave new future! 


Geass of << } The good 
NUTRI LI NE (eet eet. chat lives on 
TONIC HAIR DRESSING 


There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are ex- 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 

a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
P : | NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
brings new life to @ 


business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 


h air an d sca lp (L33 : | when making your will, please remember the ees 
N-S-P-C.88 


N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 





2 Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, | 
NUE 51-446 60 ‘ s 
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Deer 
Mummy. .. 


reL 
ceunTRAL rank HO v' 
NEW YORK aad 


Tam in New York after 


Everybody was SO 
had 
plane Ser 


and ty JR \ike a 








Children of cight and upwards 
often travel alone by B.O.A.C., and 
love it. That’s because we’re 
always ready for children and used 
to them, Our stewardesses, for B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU TO ALL SIX CONTINENTS 
example, make doubly sure that 
boys and girls receive every care 
and attention ; many have done 
hospital work, all are trained in 


first aid. = P oe, Travel 
t O.A.C.: Airwa' 
Terminal, Eletortss S.W.t. bairisa = BY . 7 ° 
t St., 
Wn (MAYEieGert). 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LIMITED, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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| REFRESHING JOYS 
OF SPRING 
CAN BE ALL YOURS 
Please, Mister. 


oe a at 
Can’t you do nothing? |_| i), 
art you donating? | + @@\, | BUXTON 
Derbyshire’s ) 
Mountain Spa 


ad where 
‘Focus on Brighton and Hove.” 152-page) the pet of the poorest recetves treatment FES ye j 

e ked with f les on a 
rctetmaanie ec ime oar ignil ihe Gain ta tank «<4 > me | _ THE PALACE HOTEL 
photographs, 24 pages of maps. a > - 
Write for your copy (1/- post free) TODAY to e > ‘ ie persistently provides 
Vv. K. BROWNE, Royal York Buildings,| Every National Canine Defence . be tonic sien ngs ss 

ae i g ox j recuperative recreation 
B R | G H TO N See Se eg ee ee oe .<e ; excellent entertainment 
es| Service behind it . . . which is one of ed superb cuisine 
ENJOY A PERFECT HOLIDAY the reasons why we so earnestly — plus over-all perfection. 


‘ at the request the practical help of all P Your health and pleasure 
i ort Anne Hotel kind-hearted people. is our hobby— 

DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN Phone BUXTON 2000 
Excellent cuisine & Service. Every comfort. 


Overlooking Bay. Open all the year 
Apply Brochure, H. CAHN, Manager. Phone 503 


—— CANINE ee) DEFENCE 





Something , ea Sonny. This is a ( ; ‘ : ( 
in Reso rt Guides Canine Defence Free Clinic — where 














n the Heart of Derbyshire 


» 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO | Chairman iand Hon. Treasurer: Sir Robert Gower, K.C.V.O., O.B.E. 
All treatments are given in the Hydro, Secretary : R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc. 
thus eliminating risk from exposure. 


Grounds of tan sees include Toni sa Sea ocreamms ae PALACE HOTEL **spa™ 


Tariff booklet on application. : ee * HEWLETT, Mg. Dir. 
See Scotland’s Romantic West from 
THE WESTERN ISLES HOTEL | 
Reavers, Tatorery Bo ae leet | A Soot Cok 90 
—— Golf ; Tennis ; Raw, Sea and | a etter Str 
Loch fishing ; Rough Shooting ; Excursions. 


Excellent Cuisine and modern comfort, tnclud- | RE 
to. Dececwth piace nn | ALWAYS READY 4 T 
OC eu Y y ~ 7 a] 
‘Phone: Tobermory 12. OUTST ANDING VALUE a, 


wonte Lk HOTEL a Paes 
5-15 Fixed Drive Helical Tread 
Bognor Regis LIFE ASSURANCE from &5 . 0.0 plus P.T. 


For the sun, the sea and the 6-18 Silent Flex, 


uth Downs. 
First-class cuisine and wines. Ba. Helical Tread. 
Tel.: 2241 | ee | from & .@. Oplus P.T. 
(Under same direction : The Stafford | i a | 
Hotel, St. James's Place, London, 8.W.1) . 


We are always interested in the ee 3 ae ‘ from all 

of rare stamps— both on and | ‘ = AE 

letters. Before destroying any old a4 ) j | leading 
srespondence, write to : | z . - lronmongers 






































J. E. LEA | 4 j q 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 | | } ; ARUNDEL, COULTHARD & CO. LTD. 
Price list on request. 2 ; ARUNCO WORKS, PRESTON. Est. 18/5. 

















a 4 ; “Rest, Beauty and 
Dunmore Hotel | | | BS, WBE Liegant’ Entertainment 
° lord Horder be 
SHALDON, SOUTH DEVON f kK : i x ‘ : “ z 
A.A, RAC. oe 4 + 


if it'sa restful holiday you need 
+ és e — 
i ‘ ' E . is zs eac! 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. Licensed. Central ro : ei 4 . Conowoien, Enatand’s loveliest 
Heating Magnificent position over- ‘ a : 4 a : : : : Vocus 
looking sea, near moors and coast ig eae on a | r +e d : s . 

Bathing. fishing, riding, 2 Golfcourses, 7 

tied aadeees FF ; ¥ enquire at Stations, offices or 
Resident orchestra during season. | , ‘ " ‘Z Sonn Golde 04. "Siam from 
Terms from 3 - per day per person. i “ < - 4 ¥ : " 7 





Write for lustrated Tariff 
or Telephone Shaldon 250 ¢ 
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<¢ Once upon 
a time there 


was 3 family - 


“cc 


. and one day the young son | 

fell down and cut his knee. His mother bathed 
and bandaged the gash carefully, but-a few days later the boy 
was in such pain that she decided to consult her doctor. To 
her horror he immediately diagnosed acute blood poisoning. | 
No one could call her neglectful, yet she had omitted one | 
vital thing — to make the cut antiseptically safe.” 

At little cost all that anxiety and pain could have been | 
avoided. The price you pay for O-syl is so small compared 
with the protection O-syl gives you. Proved by strict 
hospital tests to kill such germs as Streptococci, Staphylococci 
and B. Typhosum, which cause many gee Sg 
common diseases, O-syl is both an anti- 
septic and disinfectant. 
uses, 


It has many home 
Make sure that your family story 
is a happy one. Be wise and O-sylise. 





RECO. 
THE HOSPITAL-PROVED ANTIS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
{ 


SEPTIC 





Via 
Ye 


SHOP assis? 


mig | 


LAMDGIAL 


Wi 


i Y 


Typist cooK KNITTER FARMER 


Keep Your Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


NANNIE 





Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT, 


Sotoren Your nails and hands will always look well 


WAITRESS. 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 

MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your / 

nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! 

Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. rt 


crcusT 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


Lia 


By 


ENGINEER 


“Cc: 


= 
CLEANER 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


MUSICIAN 





te OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of climate. 


P erox-C Chlor 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 


SM W R 


GARDENER SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN Sweep POSTMAN 


PAINTER 
© 


FOOTBALLER 














MINER 








- Rheumatism Relieved — 
by Commonsense Eating 


‘Commonsense Eating for Rheumatic Sufferers ” 
By G. R. Lane, M.A. (Cantab.) 





CONTENTS 


Foods which kill 
Acid. 


Here is a book, written by an expert, 
telling you in simple language, the foods A. 
to eat that will actually help to relieve 
your Rheumatism. No strenuous dieting 


Uric 
How much water should 
be taken daily 


Advice about Bread and 
Sugar. 


Foods to eat and foods to 
avoid. 


is recommended, but just commonsense 
Thousands have benefited by 
reading this book which should be in the 
hands of everyone suffering from Rheu- 
matism, Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago or 
Gout. 


eating. 


. The proper use of Milk 

5 Celery impos tant 
benefit effected 3 

. A cleansing diet. 
Complete diet scheme for 
one month 


for 





It will be sent to you post free 
for the modest sum of 6d. Send NOW 
6d. in stamps and begin a new cra of 
health. 














Prerrrrirrrrrrrirr rrr! seen Oem ee ee er erereewenennnemer 


USE THE COUPON TODAY ae iy of § COMMONSENSE : 
EATING FOR RHEUMATIC SUFFERE the book that has produced so 
much benefit in so many cases. 

), Dept. P. 


To: G. R. LANE, M.A, (Cantab. 
HORTON ROAD, SLOUCESTER 
Please send me a copy of “Commonsense Fating for Rheumatic Sufferers’ 
post free, for which t enclose 6d. in stamps 
Name 


Address 


PPrrrrrrriT tt | 





Be ceeeronccenacenonsesessess 
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is in the 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
for sound insulation 


and absorption 


RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS «+ ST. HELENS 4224 


FIBREGLASS LTD 














Ralph Richardson gave his wife a 
new Parker ‘51’ on her birthday 


= 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Gen Dosteliers to HM wt 
BOOTHS DISTIMAERIES LIMITED 





‘KA 
\ \ 


)) 
} We 
‘4 


Yy YY, 
Z, 
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)) 
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Mi 


Y 
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Distinguished stage and screen star 
Ralph Richardson, whois now starring 
in Chekhov's “The Three Sisters” at 
the Aldwych Theatre, London, gave | 
his actress wife Meriel Forbes a new 
Parker ‘51° for her last birthday. 
Graceful and dignified, the new 
Parker ‘51° seems natural and right in 
g S the hands of the famous people who 
NEW FEATURES, NEW PRECISION, “*¢ it- And with its unique Aero- 
NEW BEAUTY metric Ink System, it gives easy, con- MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 
trolled writing and unfailing service. : 
& ng ND 33/9 PER BOTTLE - HALF BOTTLE |7/7 
4 none oe soem QUARTER BOTTLE 9/2. mimiaTuRE 3/7 


@ NEW FOTO-FILL FILLER 
@ NEW INK FLOW GOVERNOR ‘ ; 
@ NEW PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR 
@ NEW VISIBLE INK SUPPLY ar cer 
and many other new features Cc 
In Black, Teal Blue, Navv-grey = The world’s mostwanted pen 
and Burgundy 
GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


Price 86/2 (with Lustraloy Cap) 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 





‘ 
od 
*TIALAEW? * TIALA KW? * TIPLE WO > TI4L AO © FIFA, 


eae. LSS. 


ME WO" T2LLA PW? * TITLE WO * TILLA VW? * FILLER + FILL WO 


4 
4 
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A New 
“TONIC INGREDIENT 





in COLGATE 
Lather Shaving Cream 


+ You finish up with a 
> COOLER SKIN 


SMOOTHER 








We've now taken the 
torture out of shaving | 


IT’S TRUE! No more after-shave dry- 
ness or burning razor rash. Your face is 
cooler because the new tonic ingredient 
in Colgate Lather Shaving Cream gets 
right down to work on the tenderest 
skins. It soothes while you shave. No 
need for scraping over and over either 
. . . because the richer, creamier lather 
softens up the toughest beard. It gives 
a quicker, cleaner shave. Get a tube of 
Colgate Lather Shaving Cream today. 
See if its unique 2-in-1 tonic action 
doesn’t give you the closest, most 
refreshing shave you've ever had. In 
two sizes 1/3 and 2/-. 


Poa. Wet 


MY BEARDS A 

















COLGATE 
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Away from it all 


in the midst of plenty 


+ fly to 


sunny Scandinavia 


Fly—the idea! mode of travei—to 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
the ideal holiday Countries—no 
queueing, no fuss Scandinavia 
offers everything for the perfect 
holiday ; friendly people, abun- 
dance of food, unforgettable scen- 
ery, and every possible recreation 
in a warm and sunny climate ; only 
afew hours away by SAS. 


for your holiday 


Bookings through your usua! 


inontaemen : 
FLY SAS 


SCANDINAVIAN AIREIMES SYSTEM 














TOUGH ONE... 
AS Sw ~ 


For yeors | hod to 
ond scrope. 
Colgote’s thick creamy 
lather, and now | get o 
smoother, cleaner 
shove every morning 


lather Shaving Cream 


aoe with the NEW “TONIC INGREDIENT” | 


Then | tried 








non-alcoholic 


APPLE BEVERAGE 


made by 


/ : 
Gaymer' 


Obtainable from 
your usual supplier in 
flagon-size bottles. 


WM. GAYMER & SON, LTD. 
ATTLEBOROUGH & LONDON 
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Lots of men remember the day they bought their 
first Daks trousers, back in 1934. From that 
moment it was only Daks for them. It is the same 
with Daks Suits. Once a man finds that to the 
supreme comfort and perfect hang of Daks self- 
supporting trousers has been added a jacket with 
the same qualities, whether for town, country or 
evening, he wants no other tailoring but Daks. 
From Simpson agents everywhere 


SIMPSON TAILORED 

















‘% 
By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. 

King George VJ 


By Appointment By 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. 


toH.M 
King Frederik 1X King Gustaf V 


Appointment 
Ap} 


By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. 

The Queen of the Netherlands 


me ae Sort Pl kane ay 
Sadik, cama wis 
NA) rT 


‘fF 


Prectous moments 


Through four generations CHERRY HEERING has 
witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
To-day, supplies are still not unlimited, but this old 
Danish delight will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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oe 
What is a sports car, 
It’s the kind of car I used to take your 
mother out in before we married. 
Is this a sports car? 
No—this is a family runabout. 
What's the difference? 


Well, the sports car was ... more sporting 
— of course, you could get any amount of 
BP in those days. I wish we could now! 
When will BP be back, Daddy? 


We don’t know yet—but that will be the 
day! 





(BP) is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., whose whole organisation is behind 1t. 





HERE’S A WONDERFUL WAY 





To be repeated 
‘I do not think I have ever watched a rainy rugger 
TO FINISH YOUR SHAVE . 


match in such comfort before’ sighed the Vicar. 


spLast IT on! [wwnavet | | ‘Dear me, how things have changed!’ 


| *Yet not entirely’ the Vicar went on. ‘As I was - er - 








viewing, I was also smoking. I was smoking the self- 





same tobacco as I smoked in my Twickenham days. 
_No, Three Nuns has not changed. You can speed up 


the world—but Three Nuns remains blissfully slow. 


p Py Heer 
TO SOOTHE and comfort your skin after CUP YOUR HANDS about your face | \ < a ry . 
shaving, splash Aqua Velva into your andtakeadeep, deep breath. This way, you | y ou can aim at pI ogress — but Three Nuns has 
hands and apply it to your face withabrisk get the full benefit of Aqua Velva's ‘wake- | 

rubbing action. Feel Aqua Velvarefreshing up’ aroma—the tonic fragrance that gives | 


your skin—cool, clean. comforting. Next— you a wonderful feeling of well-being. t already reached perfection. Now, Sir, let us refill 
AQUA VELVA soothes and re- : ; m » 71? 
pee ait 0. our pipes—and then, on with the show! 


It lends first aid to nicks and 
scratches. It contains, too, skin- 


freshening ingredients that help 

keep the face youthfully soft ree wns 

and good-looking. 

nes 2 ae atoning ORIGINAL BLEND + EMPIRE BLEND 

ately why it’s the most popular 

after-shave lotion in the world. 

Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain © Ireland), Ltd., Glassow 








A WILLIAMS SHAVING PREPARATION 








What is CHIC ? 


CHIC may be dashing 
today . . . demure tomorrow. 

It is the look of one whose ~ 
whole ensemble follows with 
distinction the dictates of fashion. 

Impeccable grooming and a flawless 
complexion are essential. 

An Embassy complexion... 
beautifully smooth, clear and 
fresh . . . has this perfection. 

Your precious complexion 
surely deserves the greater care 
of truly mild Embassy Soap, 
made by Pears for 
women with chic 


ry 5378/96/80 94. per tablet 


Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 

™ Power Factor Correction Condensers. 
A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 
Meter Testing Equipment, Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 


Measuring Instruments. Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks, Summation Metering Equipments. 


Clip on Ammeters, High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 

Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 

Electric Water Heaters. 


® Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway, W-.C.2 
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John’s starting 
out in the World 


He’s earning his living and he's got to find his own 
feet. What an advantage it is for him to have the 
Y.M.C.A. where he can meet his pals and join in 
the games and hobbies he likes. And what a 
comfort to his parents to know that he spends his 


spare time in a friendly, wholesome atmosphere Donations may be sent to 


among the right sort of people ! 


Many a young man entering the Forces or starting 


a civilian career finds lasting personal friendship und : 112, ao 


and spiritual support in the Y.M.C.A. But the RussellSt..Lomdon, WL 
need for its service grows daily greater. 

Please send the most generous donation you can 
afford to help the Y.M.C.A. to extend its work. 


YMCA. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
( Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 








HOLIDAYS AHEAD! 


“ Summer is icumen in, Biff.” 
**And so is our Summer time table — it starts 
Fune 18th, Buff.” 
“ Ready to take our happy holiday-makers 
anywhere, any time, speedily and com- 
fortably.” 
“ With no fuss or bother — the journey 1s part 
of the pleasure.” 
“And distance no object. The sunny 
South, Welsh Wales, and Bonnie Scotland 
are all pleasantly next door by rail, Biff.” 
“* Especially for those who book their seats well 
in advance and snuggle down to corner scat 
comfort, Buff.” 
“ Aaah ! — is not our Summer time table a 
beautiful thing, Biff?” 

“* Indubitably, Buff !” 
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An industrialist submits 
that we hold all the cards in the 
trade duel with China. Though 
it must be admitted that at one 
time she came dangerously near 
winning the rubber. 


CHARIVARIA 


Well-known actors, it is 
said, dislike the “childish be- 
haviour” of audiences who 
greet their first entrance in a 
play with clapping and cheers. 
They'd dislike it still more if 
they realized that these out- 
bursts of applause often actually 
mark the delayed entrance of 
a screen star in the stalls. 


a 


“The Communists were un- 
successful in Edinburgh where their 
only candidate was well eaten.” 

“North-Western Evening Mail” 
By reactionary Fascist can- 
nibals, no doubt. 


a 


Bristol University students 
are to organize a contest to see 
who can consume most pints of 


beer. It is feared that a large 


number may be sent down. 
a 


Cricket coaching is given to 
the younger offenders in some 
approved schools. The diffi- 
culty the instructors have at 
first is to stop the boys swiping 
everything that comes along. 
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“Dozens of police were sent to 
control the crush on the bridge. 
And thousands were still pouring 
into the exhibition after nightfall, 
bringing the day’s total to more 
than 59,000."—“Sunday Express” 


Who looked after the traffic? 
a 


Fulham council is to spend 
£1,200 to deaden the noise of 
people singing in their public 
baths. A cheaper expedient 
would be to turn off the 
heating. 


Aa 


Voracious Reader 


“Miss Catherine Nartey is one 
of the energetic women on the Daily 
Graphic. She is a black, medium- 
sized lady with a set of sparkling 
white teeth attached to the proof 
reading section of that paper.” 

“African Morning Post" 


a 


It is a pity, says a column- 
ist, that the Festival clashes 
with the two-thousand - year 
celebrations in Paris, But at 
least we can profit from our 
experience to ensure that it 
won't happen the next time. 


—_—_ 


——— 


_DOUMAS 


i 
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SIMPLE CONGESTION PROCESS 


}OW and again, as every serious-minded office- 
worker knows, all the pamphlets, reports and 
bulletins that have been pushed to the back of the desk 
for examination at a more convenient time come flying 
out of their pigeon-hole like so many racket-tailed 
drongos. This curious phenomenon is an instance of 
allelomimetic behaviour, and when it happens the only 
decent thing the office-worker can do, if, like Welling- 
ton, he believes in doing the day’s work in the day, is 
to flip open the pamphlets, reports and bulletins and 
take a look at them. To push them out of sight again 
into a drawer is simply to confirm the sound sense and 
insight of the Joint Office Management Committee 
of the British Institute of Management and the Office 
Management Association when they say (on page 19 of 
Management of the Smaller Office) that “‘the number 
and types of drawers within the desks should be 
reduced to the minimum necessary, to prevent hoarding 
of documents.” 

It will be as well, before getting seriously to work, 
to note the position of the office-worker’s body. ‘It has 
been determined (continues page 19) that, when seated, 
a clerk should have both feet firmly on the floor and the 
forearms, when working at the writing surface, should 
be parallel to the floor.” This is true of all grades; 


and senior executives who, for purposes of personal 
aggrandisement, deliberately raise one. or both feet from 
the ground have about as much idea of office manage- 
ment as the four Stump-tailed Skinks which (I see from 
the Report of the Council and Auditors of the Zoological 


Society) have recently been added to the Zoo. 
Allelomimetic behaviour, says Mr. Edward A. 
Armstrong in an article on Animal Mimesis in the 
Bulletin of Animal Behaviour for March, has been 
defined as “any activity of the members of a group who 
do the same thing at approximately the same time.” 
The term thus covers the behaviour of the Bulletin 


itself in debouching on to my writing surface at approxi-_ 


mately the same time as the paper on “Some Problems 
in the Theory of Queues,” which Mr. D. G. Kendall 
read to the Royal Statistical Society some weeks ago. 
It also covers, one would have thought, the behaviour 
of queues, but there is no mention of allelomimesis in 
the Synopsis of Mr. Kendall’s paper, which is otherwise 
satisfactory : 
Synopsis of the Paper 

Specification of a congestion process in terms of 
input, queue-diseipline and service-mechanism. The 
idea of a “regeneration point.” Analysis of non-Markovian 
processes possessing a sequence of regeneration points. 
Elementary derivation of Khintchine’s formule for the 
equilibrium distributions associated with the simple 
congestion process. Ergodic analysis of the simple con- 
gestion process from the standpoint of Feller’s theory of 
recurrent events. Borel’s theory of “busy periods” and 
a re-interpretation of this in terms of the stochastic theory 
of population growth. 

I wish I had time to read the whole paper, which 
Mr. Kendall clearly wrote with both feet firmly on the 


ground. But we are having one of Borel’s busy 
periods here just now, and, as Management of the 
Smaller Office well says, “information which is only to 
be used in special circumstances should not be produced 
until the need arises.” It will be better to delay con- 
sideration of Khintchine’s formule until one is actually 
associated with the simple congestion process at the 
butcher’s. 

There is no mention at all of input or queue- 
discipline in the Zoological Society’s Report, despite the 
fact that twenty-five Indian Chukors, five Cotton Rats, 
three Reticulated Giraffes and a Moholi Galago (to 
name but a few) have been recently deposited at 
Regent’s Park. These creatures must surely have 
formed up in some sort of order before admittance ? 
Noah’s theory of duo-infiltration (the so-called “arking 
process”’), though not in essence stochastic, shows that 
animals are by no means instinctively queue-resistant. 
And look at sheep, as Mr. Edward A. Armstrong 
frequently does. 

Did vou know that “Schneirla uses the term ‘bio- 
social facilitation’ for ‘the capacity of mutual assistance 
in social insects,’ contrasting it with the ‘ psycho-social 
co-operativeness’ of the primates”? This seems to me 
to imply a re-interpretation of the Ebor-Cantuar 
relationship, but I can’t go into that now—partly 
because “‘in dealing with office problems it is necessary 
to limit the field of inquiry” (page 21), partly because a 
mislaid letter from the Publicity and Attractions Dept. 
of the County Borough of Southport has just fallen out 
of the Bulletin of Animal Behaviour. 

This letter calls so urgently for attention that even 
the ergodic analysis I was about to make of the behaviour 
of five Purplish Death Adders, which I have just found 
at large in my Smaller Office, must go by the board. It 
appears—nay, it is true—that in an article on the 
Census printed in Punch on April 4 last it was stated 
that ‘nine sorters and seven ‘ printing-counting sorters,’ 
besides no fewer than a hundred and twenty-five punch- 
ing machines, are housed in the Victoria Hotel at 
Blackpool.” This statement is utterly non-Markovian, 
and I am glad to take this opportunity of pointing out 
that the nine sorters and all the other attractions are, 
in fact, at the Victoria Hotel, Southport. To Southport, 
and to those readers who may be compelled to make last- 
minute changes in their holiday plans, an apology is 
clearly owed. 

It now only remains to push all these pamphlets, 
reports and bulletins to the back of the desk, for closer 
examination at a more convenient time, and to issue 
orders for all ranks to keep their forearms parallel and 
to scrutinize future articles on the Census with 
the unwinking attention of a Spectaecled Cayman. 
Wellington himself could hardly do more, though 
unfortunately, as he well knew, “the giving of orders 
(page 88) does not, in itself, guarantee the achievement 
of the purpose of the office. It is also necessary to 
know that those have been carried out 
correctly.” H. F. Evuis 
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“ He's tired, the poor darling—you see, I promised him he could stay up till you go.” 


4 i E Managing Director rang his 
bell rather sharply, and got the 
office-boy, whom he didn’t par- 
ticularly want. After some minutes 
of brisk interchange of personnel on 
an ascending scale, he eventually 
got the General Manager, whom he 
did. 
“Ah, Fordchester!” 
Managing Director. 
“Yea, sir,” said Mr, Fordchester. 
“Fordchester, this is Festival 
Year. What are we doing about it?” 
“Well, sir,” said Mr. Ford- 
chester, tickling his ear, “we’re 
carrying on.” 


said the 


The Managing Director thumped 
his table. 

“T want more than that! We’ve 
got to step into line with every 
other business firm, or we’re going 
left. Inaugurate our own 
Festival Campaign at once. ‘Caval- 
cade of Charabanc-Hat-Making!’ 
How does that strike you?” 


to get 


CHEERIGO MARCHES ON 


“T think, sir,” said Mr. Ford- 
chester with great respect, “that as 
we’ve only been making charabanc 
hats for twenty-eight years it might 
prove a rather short cavalcade.” 

“But think what we have accom- 
plished in those twenty-eight years! 
Which was the firm that, yet in its 
infancy, foresaw the boom in paper 
hats with ‘Kiss Me Quick’ 
them?” 

“Our firm, sir,” said 
Fordchester proudly. 

“Who signed-up the author of 
‘Chase Me Girls’ on a ten-years’ 
contract? Who devised the squeak- 
ing hat? Who introduced the hat 
with laughable hand-operated water 
spray attachment? Who _ first 
marketed the twin-crowned hat for 
courting couples?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Fordchester, 
who would have liked to remind 
the Managing Director that he 
was the talent-spotter who had 
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on 


Mr. 


recommended “I’m No Angel” to 
the firm. 

“Could you ask for more 
inspiring material for a paper-hat 
cavaleade?” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Fordchester. 

“Well, then,” said the Managing 
Director, “produce a saga about it 
all.” 

‘The rise and fall of the 
Cheerigo Fun-Hat,’ do you mean?” 

“Not the fall,” said the Man- 
“Just the 
rise. Look at that sales-graph.” He 
waved at the wall. “Twenty-nine 
years ago, how many people were 
Fun- 


aging Director crossly. 


regularly Cheerigo 
Hats?” 

“None,” said Mr. Fordchester. 
“We weren't making them.” 

‘Right! Yet, to-day, twelve 
point seven four two heads out of 
twenty in every charabanc in Great 
Britain wear a Cheerigo Fun-Hat. 
In another twenty-eight years, at 


buying 
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that rate of progression, twenty-five 
point four eight four ” He broke 
off. ‘Well, anyway, how many 
people does a charabanc hold?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Ford- 
chester, considering, “ but whatever 
it is itll be different in twenty- 
eight years’ time.” 

“O.K., then, here’s the way to 
put it in your publicity. ‘1923—a 
year that will ever be memorable 
for the introduction of the Cheerigo 
Fun-Hat. Welcomed with acclaim 
by hat-hungry trippers everywhere, 
its meteoric rise to pre-eminence is 
one of the great romances of modern 
industry. This Year of Festival has 
been timed well, for it finds more 
than half the occupants of any 
charabane enjoying life in a Cheer- 
igo Fun-Hat. And figures prove 
that in another twenty-eight years 
there will be only one head in every 
charabanc not wearing a Cheerigo 
Fun-Hat\” 

“Why won’t it be?” demanded 
Mr. Fordchester, annoyed. 

“It'll be the driver,” answered 
the Managing Director coldly. 

“Still don’t quite get the angle 
for the campaign, sir,” said Mr. 
Fordchester. 


The Managing Director fixed 


the ceiling with the 
visionary. 

“A vast and mighty pageant of 
holiday transport throughout the 
ages. A horse-drawn wagonette 
leads the way, loaded with jolly 
trippers wearing our first, tentative 
hats——” 

“Wagonettes were before the 
firm’s time, sir. I don’t believe they 
wore paper hats at all.” 

“Well, there you are, that’s 
another angle for you. Why did 
the wagonette outing fade away? 
Because in those unenlightened days 
there weren’t any Cheerigo Fun- 
Hats to keep the merriment going. 
Coach proprietors, pier companies, 
seaside resorts, in despair—on the 
brink of bankruptey. Along comes 
the Cheerigo to save them!” 

“IT see what you mean, sir,” 
said Mr. Fordchester, with more 
enthusiasm. 

“Thought you would. Right, 
then, there’s this wagonette, with 
everybody looking miserable as 
dammit because they haven’t got 


eye of a 


paper hats to wear. Next, tableau 
of Hampstead Heath, with costers 
and their donahs exchanging hats. 
Why? Same reason. Then, bing! 
1923! Cheerigo is born! Holiday 
resorts, fun centres everywhere, 
take on a new lease of life. 1951— 
the year that will go down in history 
as the Cheerigo Year> We could stop 
on that glorious note of triumph, 
or we might work out a prophetic 
job—a charabanc in fifty years 
time——” 

“T don’t profess to be an H. G. 
Wells,” said Mr. Fordchester, “but 
if you ask me it'll be all aeroplanes 
in fifty years’ time.” 

“You mean. charabanes by 
air?” said the Managing Director. 

“What I said,” 
Mr. Fordchester. 

“Oh!” said the Managing 
Director, momentarily _ baffled. 
“Well, they can still wear Cheerigo 
Fun-Hats, I suppose?” 

“They'd blow off,” said Mr. 
Fordchester. 

“We'll make ’em with elastic 
under the chin,” said the Managing 
Director, jotting down a note on his 
desk-pad. 

“We do already,” pointed out 
Mr. Fordchester. ‘Our Tyrolean 
Speciality.” 
“That'll be all right, then,” 

the Managing Director. 
“We'll already have the elastic 
connection.” 


answered 


said 


“T begin to get the angle, sir,” 
said Mr. Fordchester. ‘Wagonette 
to Aerobane. Cheerigo marches 
shoulder to shoulder with Progress. 
1923 — hat -happy holiday - makers 
throng the roads, 2023—hat-happy 
holiday-makers throng the strato- 
sphere.” 

“The touch,” said 
the Managing Director approvingly. 
“T like that.” He gave a wistful 
sigh. “It would be a wonderful 
thing, Fordchester, if the Cheerigo 
Fun-Hat was the first hat in the 
moon.” 

“By gosh, sir! We'd bring out 
a special model, with ‘Hiya, Mister 
Moon!’ on it!” 

* Bring it out now, Fordchester! 
Bring it out specially for 
cavalcade.” 

“A jump ahead of science!”’ 
eried Mr. Fordchester, his 
shining. 

“Just leading the way, Ford- 
chester, just leading the way,” said 
the Managing Director modestly. 

Cotrs Howarp 


centenary 


our 


eyes 


a a 


Municipal Caution 

“In consequence, an undertaking 
has been given by Mr. —— to give active 
consideration to the advisability of his 
Council being recommended to make an 
official approach to Mr. —— to see 
whether an additional licence could not 
be made available to meet this specific 
problem.” —Official letter 








THE SOUTH AFRICANS 


a week’s time, on June 7, the 
seventy-fifth test of strength 
between the cricketers of England 
and South Africa will begin at Trent 
sridge, Nottingham. Weather per- 
mitting. So far this season the 
weather has permitted very little. 
The South Africans have made fitful, 
shivering appearances at Worcester, 
Bradford, Cambridge, Cardiff, 
Bristol, and Oxford, and 
have not once thawed out into the 
skilled and dashing cricketers we 
know them to be. 

At Lord’s in their match against 
the M.C.C. one day of authentic 
English summer was sandwiched 
between a Saturday of spine-chilling 
cold and damp and a Tuesday of 


Lord’s 


lowering dripping skies and southérit - 


gales. This particular Monday was, 


(with a run of fourteen yards), but 
he was never to discard more 
than one of his sweaters, and at the 
end of each over he turned gratefully 
to the umpire, collected his woollies 
and _ wriggled 


able 


them in the 
manner of an arctic explorer pulling 
on a sleeping-bag. It would not 
surprise me to see the South 
Africans take the field at Trent 
Bridge in duffle coats and mittens, 
and with poultices on their chests. 

One incident in the game at 
Lord’s was loaded with irony. After 
lunch, with his score at one hundred 


into 
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At Cape Town: England, 292 
(R. Abel 120, W. H. Ashley 7 for 95). 
South Africa, 47 (J. Briggs 7 for 17) 
and 43 (J. Briggs 8 for 11). 

I don’t know what the weather 
was like for these two games, but I 
imagine it must have been rather 
untypical and inclement. In fact 
I am prepared to claim that the 
Tests, all seventy-four of them, 
have been decided very largely by 
wet and dry bulb thermometer 
readings, by the degree of refrig- 
suffered by the South 
Africans in England and the pyro- 


eration 
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Du iley Nourse ori town Cuan 


as | say, a real summer’s day with 
puffs of cottony cloud sailing across 
a true blue sky and the sun shining 
thermally as well as luminously. It 
was warm enough for Compton to 
dab repeatedly at his brow with his 
rolled-up sleeve, and for Robertson, 
cosily surrounded by fielders, to 
fan himself with his cap. It was 
warm enough for the Tavern to 
do good business even while 
Compton displayed his remarkable 
talent and his famous broom shot to 
the square-leg boundary. Yet it was 
clearly not warm enough for the 
South Africans. Young McCarthy 
bowled energetically for long spells 


McCarthy 


Clive Van 
Ryneveld 


and twenty-odd, Compton swiped at 
a ball from Chubb and lofted it to 
Mann fielding at mid-on. It was an 
easy catch, a sitter, almost a dolly; 
but Mann missed it. The 
in his eyes. 

It is sixty-three years since 

A. Smith (better known as Sir 
Aubrey Smith, actor and film star, 
or as “Round-the-Corner Smith”’) 
took the first English team to South 
Africa. Only two Tests were played 
and England won both. Scores: 

At Port Elizabeth: England, 
148 (A. R. Innes 5 for 43) and 67 
for 2 wickets. South Africa, 84 
(C. A. Smith 5 for 19) and 129. 
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sun was 


\ 
ee 
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Mansell “Tufty” 


metric enervation suffered by the 
English in South Africa. 

It is not at all surprising to me 
that the only Test victory ever 
achieved by the South Africans in 
England occurred at Lord’s in 1935, 
for the summer of that year was 
wonderfully hot and dry. 

And it does not surprise me that 
South Africa should have been the 
real birthplace of the googly or 
“bosey.” Oh, yes, I know that the 
inventor of this weird ball was our 
own B. J. T. Bosanquet, but the 
men who perfected it, brought googly 
bowling to a fine art and a match- 
winning factor in international 





Mann 


Athol Rowan 
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cricket, were the South Africans, 
men like Faulkner, Vogler (Apt 
Vogler, Browning would have 
called him), White and Schwarz. 
The googly is essentially sub- 
tropical, sirocco, Mediterranean: it 
is the clever bowler’s answer to 
baked pitches, blistering feet and 
appalling heat. In England, in an 
ordinary summer, the googly is an 
expensive luxury. It is usually 
bowled by men with blue fingers and 
stiff muscles and it usually bounces 
twice before being smacked to the 
boundary. 

It was wise, then, of the South 
African selectors to bvild their 
attack this summer on fast and 


medium-pace bowling, on a type of 
trundling guaranteed to keep the 
blood circulating, after a fashion, 
even under English skies. 

Before I turn a critical eye on 


Jack Cheetham 


the present team I should like to 
hark back for a moment to the 
South African sides and the weather 
of forty-odd years ago. In the 
southern summer of 1905-06 South 
Africa, led by P. W. Sherwell, 
trounced England by four matches 
to one. P. F. Warner’s team was 
outclassed by an eleven that re- 
mained unchanged throughout the 
series—a unique record—and con- 
tained such great figures as Vogler 
Schwarz, Snooke, White, Hathorn 
and A. D. Nourse (sen.), the father 
of Dudley Nourse. This was the 
first series won by the South 
Africans and their margin of victory 
was really impressive: their matches 
were won by 243 runs, by an innings 
and sixteen runs, by one wicket and 
by nine wickets. 

Four years later they defeated, 
by three matches to two, an English 
team that included Hobbs, Rhodes, 
Woolley, Denton, Blythe and 


Michael Melle 


Leveson-Gower. In this series the 
great Faulkner hit five hundred and 
forty-five runs and took twenty-nine 
wickets, and the apt Vogler took 
thirty-six wickets for twenty-one 
runs apiece. They both bowled 
without sweaters. 

What chance have Nourse’s men 
of equalling the feats of their fore- 
fathers? On paper their prospects 
are not very rosy. Since the war the 
South Africans have not won a 
single Test match in three series 
against England and Australia. In 
England, in 1947, they ran into 
featherbed wickets and Compton 
and Edrich in their most masterful 
mood; in 1948-49, with a team 
of expensive “experiments,” they 
failed against F. G.!Mann’s spritely 
fielders; and in 1949-50 they were 
thrashed by the Australians under 
Hassett. So on paper... 


Bill Endean Roy McLean 


But then, on paper, England 
have little to crow about. Since the 
war we have lost three rubbers to 
Australia and two to the West 
Indies, and we are still harassed by 
dreadful problems. On the miser- 
able Tuesday morning of the M.C.C. 
match I fell into conversation with 
a gentleman from Kimberley. He 
had been kind enough to lend me his 
binoculars so that I might study 
F. R. Brown and E. Rowan (Nourse 
was nursing a broken thumb) as 
they waded into the middle to 
inspect the covers; and in return, 
and scenting an early abandonment, 
I had offered him a 
sandwich. 

“Leaving Compton’s knee on 
one side,” he said, 
opening partner for Hutton?” 

I mentioned Washbrook, Simp- 
son, Lowson, [kin and Kenyon, but 
he seemed unimpressed. 

“And 


where’s your 
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John 


corned-beef 


“where’s your 


middle 


batting? You want a really good 
number five, a Paynter or a Leyland. 
And your bowling! No genuine 
speed-merchants, no leg-breakers of 
class, and no Rhodes, Verity or 
J. C. White.” 

I had to agree, but I reminded 
him that we still have our climate. 

It is no part of a cricket 
reporter’s job to forecast results (he 
should be fully occupied by the 
problem of getting his book— 
Springbok Summer, The Noursemen 
or Cricketers from the Veld—into 
the hands of the publishers in time 
to catch the Christmas book-tokens) 
but I am ready and willing to offer 
the following prognostications: that 
Chubb and McCarthy will remove a 
lot of English stumps with violence: 
that McCarthy will improve con- 
siderably on his average against the 
Australians of 5 wickets for 536 runs, 


[PS 7 ~N~ 


Waite Geoffrey Chubb 
(Manager) 


that Mann and Athol Rowan will 
bowl fewer long-hops and_half- 
volleys than is strictly respectable, 
that Van Ryneveld, Mansell, Melle 
and Tayfield will take wickets in 
plenty if and when the team’s 
catching improves, that Nourse, 
Eric Rowan, Cheetham, Fullerton, 
Endean, McLean, Waite, McGlew 
and Melle will find Bedser and Co. 
rather less difficult than the Lind- 
wall, Miller, Johnson, Johnston, 
McCool combination, and that the 
weather will eventually improve. 
Bernarp HoLiowoop 
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AT THE PICTURES 


Payment on Demand—Roseanna McCoy 


!HERE is nothing at all 
| fresh about the essen- 

tials of Payment on 

Demand (Director: 

Curtis BERNHARDT); it 

might be called an absolutely typical 
Joan Crawford picture—absolutely 
typical, except that Berre Davis 
happens to be in the Joan Crawford 
part. Considered as a serious work 
it is of no importance whatever; it 
is not (as they say) “about” any- 
thing, it casts no new light on 
human character or motives, it 
states no profound idea, it hasn’t 
even got any overtones or under- 
tones stimulating to thought. Yet 
because it is competently done, 
with eonvineing touches of detail, 
and decorated with entertaining 
flashes of incident and skilful pieces 
of acting, it can hold the interest 
even of anyone impatient with the 
emptiness and triviality of the 
story’s foundation. Also Miss Davis 
is of course always worth watching, 
no matter how stereotyped and 
familiar the character she has to 
represent or how undistinguished 
the dialogue she is given to say. 
Here she is our old friend the 
“ruthless climber,” the smart ex- 
pensive woman intent on “success,” 
and the film opens just as her 
husband (Barry SuLtitvan) decides 


[Roseanna McCoy a 


Kentucky Juliet 


Roseanna McCoy—Joan Evans 


he has had enough of it 
and astounds 
suggesting a divorce. 
Thereupon we get a 
number of flashbacks, 
prettily introduced 
with the device of a 
silhouetted scene that 
gradually reveals _ its 
details; the lady joins 
the “sisterhood” of 
solitary wives or ex- 
wives (some good satiri- 
cal acid here) and goes 
on a cruise; and at last 
comes reconciliation and 
the happy ending, which 
will not exactly con- 
vince anybody who bears in mind 
the savage bitterness of disposition 
betrayed by the wife during the 
preparations for divorce. The idea 
is that her experience of being alone 
and the spectacle of other lonely 
wives showed her how wrong she 
was, but it’s hard to believe that 
such simple things would have 
changed such a woman’s outlook so 
completely. The title, once more, 
defeats me; I don’t see its con- 
nection with the story, so I’m un- 
likely to remember it. But then the 
little entertaining incidents that 
most people will remember in the 
film itself have no real connection 
with the story either. 


her by 


For some time now 
there has been a con- 
vention that the murder- 
ous feuds the 
mountain people of 
Kentucky and West 
Virginia are essentially 
comic; any radio show 
has been ready to pre- 
sent its farcical sketch 
in which nearly all the 
laughs arise from some 
primitive family’s thirst 
for blood. Roseanna 
McCoy (Director: 
Invine Reis) gets back 
to first principles with 
stern passion-filled 
Romeo-and-Juliet story 
about the classic feud of 


among 
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[Payment on Demand 
Loser Takes All 
Joyce Ramsey—Berre Davis 


this kind, between the Hatfields and 
the McCoys. It’s rather too heavy, 
the passion is laid on too thick, but 
the picture comes out surprisingly 
well—chiefly because of one or two 
acting performances, in particular 
that of the invaluable ALive Mac- 
Manon as the McCoy mother. 
RayMOND Massey and CHARLES 
BickrorD also make a_ powerful 
impression as the heads of the 
respective families, and the whole 
Cold-Comfort-Farm atmosphere is 
quite effectively conveyed. But 
here again the “happy ending” 
(achieved by way of the sort of gun 
battle familiar as the climax of 
minor crime pictures) is hardly 
believable. And apart from those 
character portraits the best things, 
again, are the incidentals: the group 
of crones scaring the girl with 
traditional superstitions, the danc- 
ing and the sideshows at the county 
fair. 
* 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, the new Fernandel 
picture The Cupboard was Bare has 
some gloriously funny moments; 
but the perfection of French comedy 
is still La Ronde (16/5/51). 

Nothing outstanding among the 
releases, except perhaps Jupy 
Hotuipay’s performance in Born 
Yesterday (9/5/51). More good fun 
in You’re in the Navy Now (16/5/51). 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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WELFARE STATE 


“T WENT to get the new ration 
books to-day,” the woman said. 
The man said “Did you?” 
“Yes.” 

Conversation wilted and died. 
The man undertook the obligation 
to revive it. “ How long did it take 
you?” he asked her. “An hour?” 

“Ten minutes.” 

“Ten minutes?” 

The woman was launched. 
“People are such dopes,” she in- 
formed him. “The first thing you 
have to do is fill in page four in the 
old book with your name and 
address and identity card number. 
It’s obviously going to save you 
time to fill it in before you go.” 

The man said “Yes, I suppose 
it is.” 

“There isn’t much point in 
taking it to the distribution centre 
and solemnly sitting down and 
filling it in there, is there?” 

The man said “No, I suppose 
there isn’t.” 

“You’d think people would 
realize that after all these years of 
rationing, wouldn’t you?” 

The man said “Yes, I suppose 
you would.” 

The woman seemed to regard 
the point as established. ‘Well, 
anyway,” she continued with her 
tale, “when you've filled in page 
four you take the old book up to the 
counter and give it to the clerk. 
This clerk then gives it to another 
clerk, and tells you to wait. The 
second clerk then makes out the 
new book, and when it’s ready he 
calls out your name.” 

The man saw a chance to cut 
out a clerk. ‘“‘Why couldn’t the 
clerk who makes out the new book 
take the old book from you in the 
first place?” 

“The first clerk’s got to check 
up on the old book, to see that 
you’ ve filled it in right,” the woman 
explained. She reverted to her 
fellow citizens. “Of course, they 
hadn’t filled in page tour, and the 
clerk—that’s the first clerk,” she 
reminded him, “had to send them 
over to a side table to do it.” 

The man began to appreciate the 
beauty of the organization. 

“They hadn’t brought their 


identity cards with them,” the 
woman elaborated, “and they didn’t 
know their numbers, of course. 
You'd think they’d know them 
after all these years, wouldn’t you ? 
I know ours all right. They’re 
ZHKD as 

The man said “T know.” 

“One or two of them seemed to 
have lost them. Well, all those 
things, you see,” she continued, 
“got rid of a lot of people in front 
of me. If you’d got page four filled 
in all right the first clerk told you to 
go and sit on the right while the 
second clerk made out the new book. 
There were a lot of women,” she 
disclosed, “sitting, they seemed to 
be waiting, on the left. When I went 
over and sat on the right they 


out of my turn, and they all got up 
from where they were sitting and 
came and sat down in front of me.” 

“And were you out of your 
turn?” the man asked. 

“No, of course I wasn’t out of 
my turn. They'd gone in when they 
got there, you see, and instead of 
going up to the counter they’d just 
gone and quietly sat down and got 
talking while they waited for some- 
thing to happen.” 

“No progress at all.” The man 
saw why she had got out so quickly. 
“So after going in at the end of the 
queue you came out practically the 
first.” 

“That’s just what happened,” 
the woman confirmed, and summed 
up her opinions. “Ridiculous, isn’t 


muttered something about getting it?” 








GEORGE STAMPA 

WE have learned with very deep regret of the 
death, in his seventy-sixth year, of Mr. G. L. Stampa. 

His first drawing for Punch was published in 
March 1894 and his last, the “decoration” that still 
appears weekly at the head of ‘Impressions of Par- 
liament” was drawn in 1949. During the fifty-six 
years he worked so faithfully for this paper he con- 
tributed nearly two thousand five hundred drawings 
in all. From the middle ‘thirties until his retirement 
he drew the caricatures for “At the Play,” but he will 
be remembered chiefly, perhaps, for the London 
characters, the cockneys and ragamuffins that he 
delighted to depict in his humorous “social” drawings. 
He had a special gift for bringing a street scene, its old 
ladies, its policemen and its urchins, vividly to life. 
Keene and Phil May were his idols. 

But George Stampa meant much more to Punch 
than the value of his contributions, great though that 
was. Everybodylovedhim. Gay, warm-hearted, always 
friendly, always amusing—he never failed to produce 
some fresh and fabulously entertaining anecdote from 
the rich past, generally with an air of incredulity at 
his audience’s ignorance of so commonplace an affair 
—he was, with his bow-tie, his hat a little on one side, 
his love of talk, of a glass of wine and a cigar, perhaps 
the last of the Bohemians. To the end he carried 
about with him something of the flavour of Edwardian 
days; yet he never, in conversation or outlook, seemed 
to become “dated” or to live in the past. Punch and 
the Savage Club were his great loves. He was the 
acknowledged “Father” of the Club, by common 
consent the only possible occupant of the Chair at 
Christmas dinners. To Punch he was just “George,” 
and we shall miss him sadly. 
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HERE can be no doubt that the 

skilful use of pathos will do much 
to help a young writer to success, 
but the possibilities of the method 
are strictly limited by the nature of 
the work. Poe it was, I think, who 
maintained that the situation most 
certain to arouse deep emotion in 
the greatest possible number of 
readers is that involving the death 
ofa beautiful woman. Very possibly ; 
but could we handle such a situation 
effectively in, for example, a “how- 
to-make” or an informative article ? 
I doubt it. Let us then agree to 
confine our attention, for the time 
being at any rate, to fiction. 

We must first be sure that we 
are quite clear in our minds as to 
what pathos is, a question not so 
well understood as might be sup- 
posed. Some years ago a young 
friend of mine brought me a short 
story for criticism. I praised it, in 
moderation, but found fault with, a 
paragraph that described how the 
hero cut himself while shaving. 
This seemed to me redundant, and 
I said so. 

“Why, that’s my pathos!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow!” I 
laughed. “That’s not pathos! 
Give us children robbed, broken 
limbs, sad partings, faithful dogs, 
financial disasters—any of these 
will set us fumbling for our hand- 
kerchiefs. A scratch from a razor 
is no more pathetic than a broken 
shoe-lace.” 

There are, of course, many 
means of securing pathos other than 
those I have mentioned, and keen 
students should whip out pencil and 
paper and make a list of all the 
situations they can devise that seem 
suitable. A man falling off a pier, 
fcr example: is there much pathos 
in that? More, say, than would be 
generated by a beautiful woman 
going down with bronchitis? Think 
it out. 

Once we are clear in our minds 
as to the exact nature of pathos, we 
must turn our attention to the 
problem of how best to introduce it 
into our work. First, here is an 
example of how not to do it. The 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 
XIV. PATHOS 


passage is taken from a pupil's 
exercise and abounds in faults of all 
kinds, but we will ignore these, and 
concentrate on the handling of the 
pathos: 

**Any luck, Ramthorn?’ 

“Young Bailey halted on his 
way along the river bank to shout 
the inquiry to the big lawyer, thigh- 
deep in the crystal flood and casting 
vigorously, pipe in mouth, like some 
eager terrier. The older man shook 
his head. 

“* And you?’ 

**Not a touch, I fear, dash it! 
By the way, Doctor Bannister 
has crashed over the parapet into 
Bridge Pool in his ear.’ 

“The big legal luminary looked 
concerned. 

“*Ts he——? 

“*T fear so. I had to hasten to 
Plane Tree, to get there before 
Baxter started fishing, so I couldn’t 
stop. But the pool is about twelve 
feet deep there.’ 

“There was an odd little silence. 
The older man removed his hat, his 
face working. 

“*He was well liked,’ he said 
huskily. ‘What flies are you using ?’ 
Etc., etc.” 

This is, of course, intolerably 
clumsy. Doctor Bannister has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
story, and the only reason for 
dragging him in is some vague hope 
that a pang may be wrung from 
the reader. The pathos must at all 
costs appear to arise naturally and 
inevitably from the events of the 
story. 

Now for something perhaps 
a little better, taken from my 
serial, ‘The Adventures of William 
Wordsworth,” to which I 
alluded in a previous article: 

“They will pass this way, if I 
mistake not.’ 

“Wordsworth’s voice was calm 
and even, but there was a dead- 
white tinge in the sensitive face that 
told of inner turmoil. ‘There will 
be three at least, but we should be 
able to overpower them without 
difficulty, sinee we shall leap out 
before they have time to drop their 
burden.’ 


have 
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“*Their 
Quincey ?’ 

““Yes.’ The veins stood out in 
knots on the poet’s forehead, and 
his face set in formidable lines. ‘By 
heavens, Coleridge, if those curs 

' 

“The other flexed his huge 
biceps with a grim smile. ‘Better 
for them that they had never been 
born,’ he said quietly. ‘How is— 
she?’ 


burden 


being—De 


“Wordsworth shook himself 
with the action of a fine brute that 
has been stung by some teasing 
insect. 

“** Beside 
shortly. 

“A network of mystification 
corrugated the magnificent brow of 
the younger man. 

“*T mean,’ said the other im- 
patiently, ‘that she is desperate 
with anxiety. Have you ever seen a 
beautiful woman, Coleridge, half 
an hour after her husband has been 
sand-bagged and kidnapped by a 
gang of desperadoes ?’ 

“Coleridge’s face 
‘Once,’ he said curtly. 
men were after 
Helvellyn——’ 

“*Tt’s not a pretty sight, is it? 
I tell you, man——’ He broke off 
with a strangled sob. Suddenly he 
stiffened into a listening attitude. 
‘Look out! Here they come!’ 
Etc., ete.” 


herself,’ he replied 


darkened. 
‘Wilson’s 
Southey on 


I do not wish to appear in any 
way puffed up, but this, I fancy, is 
as good an example of the art of 


introducing pathos as any my 
readers are likely to encounter for 
many a long day. The extract is 
taken from the seventh episode of 
the serial. I read it in the old 
Boilermaker office, more years ago 
than I care to remember, to the 
editor and his assistant, neither of 
them by any means of an emotional 
temperament, and as I reached the 
words “strangled sob” we all three 
burst into tears as one man. 

I suggest that readers should 
make a word-by-word study of this 
example, and then attempt half a 
dozen original passages on the same 
lines. T. S. Warr 
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“Would you mind? I have a train to catch.” 
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THE STAGE LOUNGE 


‘IME was when comedy was conducted 

exclusively in the drawing-room, for it concerned 
people who were never seen in any other room in the 
house. Nowadays stage comedy is normally conducted 
in a large room, elsewhere unknown to English archi- 
tecture, called the lounge. Through a small! recess at 
the centre back, the front door of the house opens 
directly into the room, and on either side of it two large 
windows admit the sunlight all day long and allow a 
glimpse of a well-kept garden. On the right hand a 
staircase leads to a gallery in which two doors stand 
immediately above the lounge windows—but these are 
only the stage architect’s little joke. To open them 
would be to experience instant deportation into the 
garden. The family sleep in other rooms farther along 
the corridor. 


stage 


Near the foot of the stairs is a door which leads to 
the drawing-room. It is evident from the sunshine 
which floods the lounge that the drawing-room has 
been built on the north side of the house. Such was 
not the way with stage architects fifty years ago: then 
it was the drawing-room which was flooded with sun- 
shine. Not that it matters; the drawing-room is rarely 
used to-day; all the goings-on and all the best remarks 
blossom in the lounge. 

At the back of the staircase a passage leads to the 
study, from which the owner of the stage lounge 
emerges from time to time to look for the newspaper, 
which he is always losing in the most amusing manner. 
He is a great smoker and his daughter can twist him 
round her little finger. 

On the opposite side is a door down-stage which 
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leads to the dining-room, and one up-stage, leading 
to the kitchen, which has been placed by the stage 
architect on the sunny side of the house to enable the 
entertaining old servant to make the most of her 
entrances. Martha has been with the family for years. 
She is the only servant, for the owners of the elegantly 
appointed stage lounge are notoriously impecunious. 

With three doors, a front door, a staircase, a 
passage, and two windows, the stage lounge might be 
expected to be cold and draughty, even with the large 
open fireplace which the stage architect has cleverly 
inserted between the kitchen and the dining-room 
doors: but evidently it is not—for the impecunious 
owners spend all their time in it, and it is always as 
neat as a pin and exquisitely decorated with flowers at 
all times of the year. It is the entertaining old servant 
who keeps the place so well, and the good old soul does 
nearly all her work at night; she is never seen doing 
anything but a little desultory dusting by day. ‘‘ What 
we should do without Martha I cannot think,” says 
the lady who lives in the stage lounge—and rightly, for 
one of the things her husband has always loved in her 
is the fact that she is incapable of doing anything at 
all except arrange the flowers. She does these beauti- 
fully and brings them in in basketfuls from the garden, 
which the impecunious owners manage to keep so trim 
outside the sunlit windows. 

If walls could talk, what stories could not the stage 
lounge tell! Everything happens here. If Martha has 
to interview the butcher it will be at the stage lounge 
door. It is in here that the son of the house announces 
that he is going to be a Communist and marry a fellow 
worker in Camden Town, and in here that his mother 
persuades the girl to renounce him, while she arranges 
a bowl of orchids which she has just picked in the front 
garden. It is in this room that the father of the house 
always finds the newspaper, and here that his adorable 
tomboy of a daughter conducts her love-affair with 
the vicar’s son and is never seen by a soul except dear 
Old Martha, who comes in from time to time to see if 
anything wants dusting. 

Much laughter, too, has been heard within these three 
walls, for the mother, who thinks caviar is a kind of 
fish paste, never can manage the housekeeping books, 
and the father is always finding funny bits in the paper, 
and Old Martha can be relied on for a pungent comment 
on everything. But bills can’t be paid with laughter, 
and it is quite possible that there would have been an 
auction in the stage lounge (which is a dreadful thought) 
if the vicar’s son, who is interested in art, had not 
discovered that for many years the mother had been 
using a genuine Rubens for a fire-screen. And so, after 
all, the bills are paid, and the son joins the Conservative 
party and marries a nice girl who has loved him all 
along, and the daughter marries the vicar’s son. But 
even with the family fortunes restored the owners of 
the stage lounge are unable to abandon the old way of 
life. Now that the children are gone it is so much more 
cosy, they say, in the room with the four doors, and the 
passage, and the staircase. Besides, dear Old Martha 
would seem all wrong in the drawing-room. 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
DRIVING AT NIGHT 


I RIVING at night, a long drive through the country 
we mean, 

On a warm night in summer or spring, 

Is a pleasant, particular, headlight-created thing, 

A continuous stage with a constantly opening scene, 

With its greenery greener than green 

And the simplified, overdone shadows on tree-trunks, 
on walls 

As they look from the dark of the stalls .. . 

Scene 1—An Old Village. What rounded, voluptuous 
thatch, 

What cobbliest cobbles! We swing, and our headlights 
catch 

A musical-comedy Inn-front, a property Pump . . . 

Now the country again. Scene 2 is A Forest Glade. 

There's a fallen tree with the mossiest canvas stump 

All beautifully coloured and most convincingly made. 

Even the rabbits we meet are less rabbits than bunnies— 

Absolute little honeys— 

As'they scamper away to the wings. 


Driving at night, in fact, with the engine purring, 
In the depth of the night when nobody else is stirring. 
Is one of the pleasantest things 

Justry RICHARDSON 
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PILGRIMS 
The Kent County Council is re-signposting the 
Pilgrims’ Way for the Festival of Britain. 


B* morwe, at the springing of the daye, 
From Ospringe as we wente upon ure weye, 

Wher is a litel streem that ronneth clere, 

Ful lude sange we al, with murie chere; 

And whan we were y-comen to a hille, 

‘Sir Poet,” cryde ure Host, “now speek thy fille 

Of Engelond, that is ure own countree!” 

“Sir,” quod I, “at thy hest, so shal it be; 

Now sitteth down, I prey, and herkneth alle, 

Up-on ure holy daye and festivalle. 

Though litel be your catel and your rente, 

And ye be taxed by the Governmente 

Of more gold than ye can wel afforde, 

Now listne everichoon un-to my worde: 

I wolde, lordings, that ye keepe in minde 

The men of old, that were your kith and kinde, 

And longe y-go, six hundreth yeres and more, 

Up-on this pilgrimage han gon bi-fore, 

And tolde tales, and sange songs, I trow, 

Along this weye ther as we ride now. 

Now watcheth alle, with bright and open ye, 

How nine-and-twenty in a companye, 

From Southwerk at the Tabard wher they laye, 

Through blostmes and the tendre floures gaye 

Wente ones for to doon hir pilgrimage 

In this dere lond, that is ure heritage.” 


“God give thee grace,” quod he, “for thy tale. 
And drinke we alle anon a pinte of ale, 

For, certes, stent hard by a litel toun 

That is by men y-called Bob-up-and-doun.” 


So altogedir in o companye 

We were y-comen to the hostelrye 

Up-on a hill, by Cantorbery weye. 

‘‘Filleth,” quod he, “and han namore to seye!’ 

Then dranke we alle in frendshipe oon with oon, 

With hertes glade and murie everichoon; 

And ther we were in felawshipe y-falle 

With sondry folk, but shadwes were they alle. 
G. H. VavLiins 
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REPORT ON THE 
SOUTH BANK 


V. MORE WATER WITH IT 


“OU can storm the Exhibition 

from the north by tram and 
Bailey Bridge, from the south by 
train and Festival escalator, from 
the east by private transport and 
an invigorating hike from the car 
park, or from the west by having 
a friend in County Hall who will 
smuggle you out of a side door. 
But you may have something 
against all these lines of assault: 


trams make you sick, perhaps (or 
you are constitutionally incapable of 
remembering which end to get off), 


and you be nervous of the 
Bailey’s creakings, remembering 
with a sudden qualm that this kind 
of bridge is simply thrown across a 
river; you may have entrained for 
Waterloo every morning for thirty 
years, and be sick of the sight of it; 
perhaps you have never attained 
motorist status; and if you do know 
somebody at County Hall you may 
not feel certain that he will give youa 
leg over the fence without first side- 
tracking you into the L.C.C.’s own 
exhibition, whose gay enticements 


may 


wire 


to study ‘The South Bank Past and 
Present” are undoubtedly accepted 
by unthinking thousands as a mere 
extension of Mr. Gerald Barry’s 
rival frontage. 

Never mind: there is another 
way. I mean, of course, the river. 
Exhibitions, if they are to be 
given a fair chance, need to be 
approached in a good temper; a 
jaunt on the Thames can be relied 


upon to add a special flavour of 


delight to almost any sort of ex- 
cursion—one should probably ex- 
cept those one-way trips to Traitor’s 
Gate—and I can’t think why any- 
one should visit the South Bank by 
any of the land routes when he can 
scud serenely along London’s one 
broad, unjammed thoroughfare, 
where the road is never up, the 
lights are never red (well, you know 
what I mean), and the traveller 
never finds himself becalmed in a 
narrow alley behind a horse-drawn 
dray full of double stout. The City 
worker, used to being immobilized 
for half an hour at a time in a 
throbbing wedge of buses on London 
Bridge, will be pleased to learn that 
at the north end of it he can descend 
to the newly-opened Old Swan pier 
and sail with speed, comfort and no 
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interruptions except a couple of 
scheduled pauses right up to the 
very boots of Siegfried Charoux’s 
“Tslanders,” towering splendidly 
outside Sea and Ships. There is a 
direct service from Greenwich to the 
Exhibition, and from Hammer- 
smith to the Festival Gardens; a 
shuttle service links these two main 
objectives, and the water-buses tack 
and circle from one to another of 
fourteen smartly-painted piers; for 
the leisurely adventurous there is 
the long-distance (“‘tripping,” 
officially) service between West- 
minster and the backwoods of 
Hampton Court. On all but the 
water-buses a bar is permanently 
open. 

But I shall be getting myself 
into trouble if I infect too many 
millions with my enthusiasm. When 
the Lord Mayor of London in- 
augurated the Festival river services 
last month, after a splendid water- 
procession which included among 
other celebrities Doggett’s Men, 
Swan Uppers and Ministers of the 
Crown, he spoke warmly of the 
efforts being made to “‘restore the 
River Thames as a traffic artery 
through London,” but I’m sure he 
wouldn’t want the capital’s trams, 
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buses and trains abandoned to 
crumble in their depots; nor would 
the London Transport Executive; 
nor, come to that, would the pilgrim 
public. The pooling of resources by 
the boat owners has yielded between 
eighty and ninety launches, and 
putting their average capacity at a 
hundred exhibition-goers we can see 
that any undue access of river- 
mindedness might well result in 
angry queues, letters to The Times, 
questions in the House, and the 
foundering of the West India Dock 
pier under the weight of would-be 
visitors to the Exhibition of Archi- 
tecture at Poplar. So don’t all rush. 
All I say is that before father goes 
grey during the summer holidays 
trying to plan how to get to the 
South Bank he might bear in mind 
that the Thames passes the door. 
He might also (I do hope this 
will be taken kindly) brush up his 
information about the sights of 
London as seen from mid-stream. 
I made my trip on a water-bus 
(-wagon ?) and, not least among the 
many unadvertised diversions, en- 
joyed studying oracular heads of 
provincial families sadly mis-educa- 
ting their wide-eyed brood. Of the 
buildings, the Tate Gallery struck 
the most surprising sparks of in- 
formation—anything from the Col- 
lege of Heralds to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital seemed to fit—and the 
bridges came in for some terrible 
insults: to have the Albert pointed 
out as the Chelsea may not leave too 
lasting a scar on the juvenile inind, 


but a small girl in a tartan mackin- 
tosh who faces her next general 
knowledge paper in the confident 
belief that Blackfriars railway bridge 
is the old Waterloo is unfairly 
handicapped, especially when she 
has already gazed raptly at the 
Savoy Hotel under the impression 
that it is New Scotland Yard. 

I ought to say that it is not 
difficult to become confused. Owing 
to the necessity of approaching each 
landing-stage with her bows into the 
tide (‘“Steadies me starn, see?” 
explained the captain of my water- 
bus, his clear blue eyes ranging 
calmly out between the brim of his 
old felt hat and the collars of 
his two overcoats) the boat proceeds 
in a long blotting-paper doodle of 
loops and circles. Thus we approach 
the pier at, say, Charing Cross, by 
going well past it,'turning round and 
coming back; and the informative 
parent who, about to point out the 
Shot Tower, cautiously pauses to get 
confirmation from his map in the 
middle of this manceuvre, finds on 
looking up that he is describing how 
they used to pour molten lead down 
Cleopatra’s Needle. I imagine that 
when this has happened once or 
twice to a man in a floating saloon- 
bar he goes up on deck and stands 
for the rest of the trip with his hat 
off. However, they all seem to get 
the Skylon right, that’s something. 
But, again, it is unwise to call atten- 
tion to this structure with too pro- 
prietorial an air. ‘Look, Victor, the 
Skylon,” they say, just as if they'd 


built it with their own two hands, 
and quite fail to foresee the young 
student’s inevitable come-back, un- 
blunted by its passage through a 
mouthful of currant bun: “ What’s 
it for, Dad?” (Recommended 
answer: “Come away from that 
rail—how many more times!”’) 

Yes, there is no doubt about the 
exhilarating effect of an approach by 
water; it has, paradoxically enough, 
something intoxicating about it; the 
determination to have fun is height- 
ened. Three ladies whoaccompanied 
me to the Pleasure Gardens derived 
great enjoyment, for instance, from 
the names of boats, beginning with 
politely modulated chuckles over a 
hay-barge named Queen of the Tide, 
laughing outright at the launch 
Mayflower and wiping their eyes 
quite openly at a police boat. When 
the striped, gilt-capped pylons of 
Battersea pier hove in sight simul- 
taneously with .a blackened tug, 
Dolly Mariner, one of them would 
have fallen into the scuppers but for 
a wild grab at the back of the seat in 
front. This caused a small folding- 
table, hitherto unnoticed, to come to 
the ready position, an occurrence 
which set them shrieking with un- 
inhibited joy. ‘“To put your sand- 
wiches on, dear!” they roared, 
rolling. It just shows you. 

As a believer in the pooling of 
experience for the common good I 
must conclude with a warning 
against asking friends to wait with 
you in one of the Exhibition bars 
until such a time as the illuminations 
are to be advantageously seen from 
the river, The boats stop sailing at 
dusk. I myself lost two whole evei- 
ings in this way—and the days are 
getting longer all the time. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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STARS ROUND MY HEAD 


_ E hatter reminded me of some- 
one. He was a small hatter, and 
either there was something wrong 
with his trousers or he went about 
with his knees bent; and his eyes, 
behind their gold-rimmed glasses, 


were strangely mobile—though 
what | chiefly noticed about his 
eves was the way they flew up to the 
clock when I went in. I do not like 
to feel that I am being squeezed 
breathless against closing-time. 

‘T want a hat,” I said, “that 
will as 


But he had turned away after 
the first four words. In a shop that 
sold nothing but hats he had become 
reconciled to statements of the 
obvious. 

“As I was saying,” I went on, 
rather more loudly—‘a hat that 
will make me dashing, like Dane 
Clark ; magnetic, like Maxwell Reed ; 
dynamic like——” 

“Dirk Bogarde,” said the hatter, 
handing me a dark brown felt with a 
deferential roll of the eyes. 

“Thank you. 
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the press publicity of the Hatters’ 
Development Council.” 

I put on the hat and looked in 
the mirror. I recognized the hat, 
but the rest was disappointing. As 
I remembered, this particular hat 
invested Mr. Bogarde with an 
imposing facial bone structure and 
strong white teeth. With me it was 
just a brown hat with the end of a 
nose showing under it. 

“Tt’s your hat, sir,” said the 
man, reaching for his bill-pad. 

I disagreed. I said that I liked 
to see where I was going. He came 
round the front and flicked up the 
brim deftly. This revealed the whole 
nose and the lower lashes but was 
not otherwise highly dynamic. Even 
he saw that. He glided round the 
back and whipped the thing off, 
briefly perusing the interior. 

“You did say six and three- 
quarters?” he said. He brushed his 
black moustache quickly in both 
directions. ‘We shall have to put 
a little padding in.” He began 
taking strips of felt out of his 
pocket and ramming them under the 
inner band. 

“Stop that,” said. I have worn 
padded hats before. The padding 
yets left on hat-pegs and it becomes 
a common thing for strangers to stop 
you in the street and point out that 
ribbons of folded newspaper are 
hanging down your back. This is 
not the sort of thing, I imagine, 
that happens to Messrs. Bogarde, 
Clark and Reed. “Try four and a 
half,” I said. “I’ve had a haircut.” 

The hatter staggered at the size. 
“Dash it all——” he began, the 
imminence of closing-time nibbling 
at his professional poise. 

“Well, you know what I mean 
—something smaller. But dynamic, 
mind.” 

While he was up the ladder I 
meditatively put on my old hat. 
It had occupied its time in splaying 
out ludicrously with a Randolph 
Scott effect. In the mirror I was a 
not very dressy sheriff in a hard 
collar. 

“Trevor Howard,” said the 
hatter, giving me something green- 
ish, with a band of plaited wool. I 
put it on. Mr. Howard would not 
have recognized himself. It sat high 
on my head, like a scrimped, utility 
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tea-cosy. Although I tilted it to the 
left, the brim-curl came over my 
right eye. 

“T look drunk,” I said. 

The man came loping back from 
pushing up the sun-blind. He had 
got a mackintosh from somewhere 
and put it on, the belt hanging 
loosely. 

“You're what?” he said. 

He came round in front of me, 
glancing quite openly at the clock. 
Gathering himself for a moment he 
sprang at the hat, seizing it by both 
sides and swinging on it. The 
operation was painful and a little 
disconcerting, but when he side- 
stepped out of my line of vision I 
was pleasantly surprised by the 
improvement. I hadn’t admired the 
effect for more than a minute when 
I realized that something was hap- 
pening. Stepping closer to the 


mirror I saw that the hat was climb- 
ing stealthily up my scalp; when it 
had gained about an inch and a half 
it went snick and bounced slightly, 
the brim simultaneously turning up 
all the way round. 





“So that’s a snap brim,” I said. 

He circled me. “Pop it on the 
stretcher,” he said, whipping it off 
and disappearing behind a screen. 
There were creaks and mutterings. 
I looked in the mirror, worried. As 
far as I could see, my head was the 
standard shape. It grew evenly out 
of the neck. Its ears, to all appear- 
ances, were attached at approxim- 
ately the same spot as Gregory 
Peck’s or Robert Taylor’s. Why 
did any hat, once placed upon it, 
become either a carnival novelty 
or a hastily adapted radiator-muff ? 

The man came back, running, 
taking a lot of polished wood out of 
the hat. He pushed it at me and 
ran crouching to the door, where he 
noisily arranged the burglar-proof 
gate within a foot of the closed 
position. | 
“Tt’s your hat, sir,” he said on 
his return, not looking at it, but 
performing the considerable feat of 
fastening his mackintosh belt with 
one hand and writing out a bill with 
the other. 

I didn’t this 


contradict him 


time. It wasn’t Trevor Howard’s 
hat, certainly, but it might just 
possibly be mine. It had a rakish- 
It—— 

The clock struck five with harsh, 
insistent strokes. On the first stroke 
the hatter placed a small cigar in his 
mouth-corner; on the last he rang 
up the cash register. We were both 
at the door before the echoes had 
died away. I carried the sheriff's 
hat in a large paper bag. Mr. 
Howard’s (as I preferred te think of 
it) I wore. Defiantly. As the hatter 
slammed the gate with a wild roll of 
the eyes he reminded me of someone 
more than ever. Then he put his hat 
on. That did it. 

“Groucho Marx!” I shouted, 
pointing. And I laughed. This was 
not only rude, but unwise. I felt the 
slow creeping at my temples, heard 
the slight snick as the brim turned 
up all the way round. I threw a 
panic glance at myself in the shop 
window. It was unnecessary for the 
hatter to yell out “Buster Keaton” 
as he lunged with bent knees after 
his bus. J. B. Boornroyp 
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Seeking Revenge 


Hamlet 


Mr. ALec GUINNESS 


AT THE PLAY 


Richard I[] (Tutatre Roya. pres GALERIES, BRUSSELS) 
Fancy Free (Prince or WALES) 


Hamlet (NEw) 


HE Hamlet at the New 
likely to be known 

as the Hide-and-Seek 

Hamlet, so much of it 

is played in the dark. 
Mr. Avec Guryyess and his co- 
producer, Mr. Frank Hauser, are 
determined to prove Elsinore the 
worst-lit castle in Europe. The 
curtain battlements so 
pitchy that we can only guess at the 
identity of the soldiers. No doubt 
battlements are dark, but a begin- 
ning so murky that it strains the 
eyesight of the audience leaves no 
excuse in nature for the lights sub- 
sequently needed for the ghost. 
This obsession with the total eclipse 
recurs, with very artificial results. 
When the King at last grasps the 
significance of the players’ interlude 
the lights go out and his agonized 
face is picked up in a powerful spot- 
light, while the crown and gloves 
of the murderer are made visible 
by some curious device; and the 
King’s cry of “Give me some light!” 


rises on 


comes strangely from a man mono- 
polizing several thousand watts. 
And Hamlet, on his 


when way 


upstairs, wanders about the wings 
of an inky stage shouting “Mother! 
Mother!” as if he were lost, one 
cannot repress the feeling that he 
might have known his way to his 
mother’s bedroom. By bad luck on 
the first night faults in the lighting 
system added uncertainty to these 
unhappy experiments. 
Mr. GUINNEsS’s 
which we had such hopes, is dis- 
appointing. It is purposefully un- 
romantic, and played in a mood of 
cool, almost sardonic, precision; it 
is beautifully spoken, but so drily 
that the poetry evaporates; and 
although Hamlet’s high intelligence 
comes through, feeling is wanting 
and we are left curiously unmoved. 
The rest of the acting is patchy. Far 
the most successful character is 
Polonius, to whom Mr. ALAN WrBB 
most amusingly gives the fading 
mentality of a still astute old man. 
Mr. WALTER FITZGERALD makes the 
King a_ hearty vulgarian who 
speaks verse erratically. The Queen 
and Ophelia are taken unremark- 
ably by Miss Lyp1a SHerwoop and 
Miss Incrip Burke. Mr 
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Goues is a Laertes singularly with- 
out charm, but Mr. Rosert 
Urquuart’s Horatio, Mr. Ropert 
Suaw’s Rosencrantz and Mr. Sran- 
LEY HoLiLoway’s Gravedigger en- 
liven what seems a long evening. 
The and dresses are not 
pleasing. M. Mariano ANDREU is 
usually more ingenious, and the fur 
hat he has set on top of Mr. Guiy- 
NESS is a handicap no actor could 
safely carry. 


sets 


The Belgian National Theatre, 
which started work in 1945 and 
is ably directed by M. JacqurEs 
HvIsMAN, has already made a name 
for itself. It is the nearest thing in 
Belgium to the Old Vic, and runs a 
second company of promising young 
actors which corresponds closely to 
the Young Vic. Both its companies 
present modern plays of merit as 
well as classics. 

I have just been to Brussels to 
the Théatre Royal des Galeries to 
seé the first production ever put on 
in Belgium of Richard III, and 
found it an exciting experience. 
The translation was by the French 
dramatist, M. ANDRE OBEy, and the 
producer was an Englishman, Mr. 
Micnaret Lancuam. It is interest- 
ing to see Shakespeare done not 
only in another language but in 
poetic prose, because shorn of the 
mesmerism of verse his craftsman- 
ship is easier to appreciate; here 
the drama of the play was what 
mattered most, and what drama it 
is! The gradual conversion of the 
stage into a morgue was conducted 
more conversationally than verse 
would have permitted; frequent 


Finding Fun 
Me. Tommy TRINDER 
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variations of pace and_ pitch 
(Clarence, terrified almost to mad- 
ness, got a striking effect by talking 
with his gaoler in whispers) built 
up and held a tension to which 
Mr. Lanouam added by very skilful 
lighting and quick continuity. Music 
was used only to set the atmosphere 
of a scene, and dramatic silences 
were admirably judged. 

The acting had vigour and in- 
telligence. The Richard of M. René 
HatNaux was more buoyant in his 
cynical humour than is usual; but 
he was sinister as well, loping evilly 
about the stage and coming out of 
the wall like a malevolent spider. 
His duel with Richmond was terrific. 
The Clarence of M. Marcer 

SERTEAU was excellent, and so was 

M. AnpRE Gevrey’s Richmond. 1 
was very much struck by the 
way the women fairly spat their 
hatred at Richard, in particular 
Mile. Maxaneg, who gave a lovely 
performance as the old Duchess 
of York. The Marguerite of Mlle. 
MADELEINE Barres and the Anne 
of Mile. Yvette Errenne were also 
accomplished. 

Coming from this packed and 
perfectly silent theatre to the New, 
where the coughing was monstrous, 
made me wonder whether Belgium 
is all that healthier, or simply 
better-mannered. 


Fancy Free is nearly barren of 
wit, but full of broad—sometimes 
very broad—humour. Designed to 
set off the earthy cockney bonhomie 
of Mr. Tommy TRINDER, it can also 
boast Miss Par Krrkwoop, a 
sparkling entertainer, good straight 
dancing by Mr. ALan and Miss 
Biancne Lunp, musical tricks by 
Mr. Ken Wuirmer, and lively 
acrobatic dancing by Mr. Bossy 
Branvt. On the whole it is ‘naive 
but winning; which Mr. TrryprerR 
is too. 


Recommended 

Very strongly, the twin pro- 
ductions at the St. James’s, where 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh and 
a notable company play memorably 
Cesar and Cleopatra and Antony and 
Oleopatra. Shaw’s and Shakespeare’s 
attitudes to history make a fascinat- 
ing comparison. Eric Krown 


DOWN 


N the forests of the lawn 
Where the steamy, summer 
dawn 
Loads the massive trunks of grass 
With enormous fruits of glass; 
Where the ant and beetle thread 
Labyrinthine ways ahead 
And the spider bridges span 
Chasms meaningless to man— 
Is the time with terror fraught 
When I roll my Juggernaut ? 


Where the jungle’s matted aisles 
Stretch for insectiv’rous miles 


‘ -. EXHIBITION oF 
LIVE ARCHITECTURE: 


IN THE FOREST 


Dark, rectangular and dense 

To the frontiers of the fence; 

Where the worm-made mountains 
rise 

Past the tree tops to the skies— 

Are there headless horrors seen 

"Neath my whirring guillotine ? 


Ah! if all for certain knew 

Grief with grass inversely grew 
Then could inclination yield 
Insects an untroubled field— 
Nor would I have need to dress 
Sloth in clothes of kindliness! 











Leta a0) Bai 


“That fellow Alfred must spend a fortune in advertising.” 


SUMMER 


g ERE are so many things that a keen writer could 
say about summer that it is difficult to know where 
to begin, unless you brush aside the poetic stuff, butter- 
cup-dusted meadows and all that, and plunge straight 


into the subject of sun-hats. I think this as good a 
beginning as any, because nothing better symbolizes 
the promise of summer; and the true sun-hat, white 
cotton and made in sections like a melon and worn by 
the young, has perhaps a more age-long connection with 
summer than either cricket or ginger-beer can claim. 
As a direct contrast we have—going by way of those 
huge Mexican straws, relics of abroad that winter on 
cupboard-tops and are worn for their publicity value in 
private—the cartwheel. Cartwheels are, of course, the 
hats that fashionable women wear at garden parties. 
Their wearers get photographed trying to hold them on, 
and they are generally regarded as object lessons 
reflecting credit on the quiet types who read the evening 
papers. These hats are not, by the way, at all like cart- 
wheels, which when thought of always have earth on 
the spokes. 

Summer has rather a grip on fashion, which is 
inclined to overrate the relation of the playsuit, what- 
ever that is exactly, to ordinary life. Fashion, in its 
turn, used to have a grip on that department of summer 


known as sunburn, but times have changed since the 
*twenties and I should say that most people think they 
have overdone it if they sit down to supper feeling that 
their faces are helping to warm the room. This 
reminds me to say something about eating outdoors. 
Picnics have been much written about, and meals in 
the garden hardly less so, but not nearly enough has 
been said about people having their lunch in the sort of 
garden with houses each side. They tend to eat over- 
casually, to adopt a gay alfresco attitude directed at 
the unseen watchers and designed to indicate that the 
unmatching china and the tea-stain are deliberate. 
By the end of such a meal sensitive eaters will have 
stopped taking even their bread-boards for granted, 
but they will be rewarded by a new approach to the 
washing-up, something to do with not having seen the 
kitchen since they went back to fetch the spoons. 
Shops have their own way of celebrating the 
summer. Little dark shops abandon their oil-stoves 
for electric fans which stand on a back shelf and 
fascinate the customer by their head-turning interest 
in life; and another thing small shops go in for is an 
extraordinary door-stop, seen nowhere else and very 
difficult to describe unless you imagine the sliced-off 
end of a door-seraper and then add some ornamental 
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weight to the base. Some of these shops prefer a four- 
teen-pound tin of distemper, which gives the customer 
whose kick was the one to dislodge it the chance of 
looking intelligent and putting it back. While there 
is always of course the door that just stays open by 
itself, so that by saying “Do you want the door open?” 
the public can remind shopmen that, though they are 
no longer being asked if they want the door shut, the 
hot weather does not mean the end of their troubles. 

So far I have made it sound as if summer was all 
hot weather, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t go on that 
way. In very hot weather efficient householders draw 
the curtains and shut the windows in the right rooms 
at the right time of day, a device taken, however 
indirectly, from sultrier climates and a good talking- 
point at cocktail parties, which have their own summer 
character. The ice gets more publicity, and the host 
does not have to keep remembering that he was aiming 
at the coal-scuttle before he got sidetracked. In the 
summer fireplaces often get covered up with lupins for 
parties, and are admired during silences by the sort of 
quiet person who bags half the sofa and does most o 
her talking up and sideways. 

In general—parties or not, lupins or crumpled up 
newspaper topped with toffee papers—a summer sitting- 
room can only with difficulty be imagined in winter. 
On the other hand it is the easiest thing in the world, 
when you are lying in bed on a cold dark morning, to 
see yourself jumping out on a hot sunny morning; and, 
to do justice to the human race, it does make quite a 
good job of getting up in the summer. It may even 
get up before it has to and walk round the garden, 
taking a census of the flowers and coming back to report 
on the weather. I don’t need to describe how a morning 
looks when it’s going to be hot; but those of my readers 
who had girlhoods and spent them in boarding schools 
may like to remember how a voice came round banging 
on the dormitory doors and shouting “‘Cotton dresses.” 
Some of these dresses—the ones with no waist—might 
look funny now, but to think of them is to be knocked 
sideways with atmosphere recaptured. 

You can’t reflect on summer at school without 
remembering also the plays that were acted in the 
garden; I mean the professional productions. They 
were always Shakespeare and nearly always Twelfth 
Night or As You Like It or something equally well 
suited to the surrounding bushes; and what got the 
audience, or did in those unsophisticated days, was 
not only the immortal verse or the hole made in the 
afternoon’s routine; it was catching sight of the actors 
off-duty behind a hedge—in fact they were sometimes 
looking round the hedge at us—and, when it was all over, 
having them actually walk past you, so near that you 
could see the charcoal lines on their faces. If that’s not 
what writers on the theatre mean by the magic of the 
footlights, I don’t know what is. ANDE 
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Safe Bet 
“ ENGLAND Joint Favourtres ror 4TH Test at SYDNEY.” 
“Egyptian Gazette” 


CHANNEL ISLAND 


O* E spring, when a great gale had blown all night 
And only towards dawn began to die, 
We left our beds and climbed with the first light 


Between the wind-scoured world and the white sky 


Up to the roof-ridge. Breathlessly revealed 
In the wild, colourless brilliance of the day, 
Steeple and roof, headland and hill and field, 


Beneath the house the island streamed away. 


Hundreds of daffodil buds lit the dark grass 
Like tethered stars. Beyond the garden trees 
The low, ranged ridges of the greenhouse glass 
Glittered in the grey light like frozen seas. 
Poplar and pine, as high as we were high, 
Waved their distracted tops on either hand. 
All round, against the windy walls of sky, 
The blue and angry sea shut in the land. 


There it all was, our world, there in our sight, 
These few square miles of land in the sea’s clasp, 

Compact and palpable, beautiful as light, 
Completely adequate to a child’s grasp. 


That was a time of blessed imprisonment, 
A native exile that was all we knew, 
And we were captives utterly content 
To live in the salt bonds in which we grew. 


P. M. Hussparp 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


London Pride 

ITH its face scrubbed and painted, and its 

Festival bringing a fresh future to the South 

Bank, London is in the news. That it has 

been there for a very long time is hard to 

remember if we know it only by its main 

streets and sprawling suburbs. Six books. 
arriving punctually to satisfy our fashionable curiosity, 
are ample reminders of the different Londons that 
stretch back to greet the Romans. Of them all, I 
have got most pleasure from Old Bankside, by Miss 
Grace Golden, whose love and understanding of the 
ancient glories of Southwark shine out of every page 
and out of each of her accomplished drawings. 

“The whole street is a continual ale-house,” Dekker 
said of Bankside, just after Shakespeare had finished 
working at the Globe, when the players’ expulsion from 
the City had brought most of the wilder spirits south 
across London Bridge (until 1750 the only one); and it 
was to the Bear Ring here that Elizabeth, to ease the wear 
and tear of diplomacy, took the French Ambassador, 
much as Mr. Morrison might conduct Mr. Vyshinsky 
to a boxing match. Up to the Reformation, how- 
ever, Bankside was somewhat sobered by a heavy 
deposit of ecclesiastical foundations, and by the 
presence of the Bishop of Winchester. During the 


Black Death and the Plague it was a burying ground. 
In the eighteenth century small business improved its 
tone, so that by 1800 the entire river front was occupied 
by traders and craftsmen who lived above their wharves. 
Then came bigger business, hideously blotting out many 




















—vavie 
‘ent pe-m— 
‘1 didn’t buy a television set 
to listen to wretched gramophone records’ 


t you a shilling 


of the best corners; but much that is good remains. 
Bandyleg Walk, Theeves Lane, Pepper Alley, and 
Cardinal’s Cap Alley are names that carry the authentic 
Southwark ring. This is a nostalgic book, as it is 
bound to be. How can we look back without regret to 
the great Frost Fairs on the frozen Thames, or to the 
almost Venetian pageantry of the Lord Mayor’s water- 
borne procession, so foolishly abolished in 1856 in 
favour of the far duller perambulation of to-day? My 
only quarrel with Miss Golden is over her sweeping 
statement that Saxon buildings were unlovely. I can 
think of some churches in Norfolk that would raise 
their arches a little if they could hear that. 

For a general account of the town, pleasantly 
gossipy and well illustrated, there is Mr. Anthony 
Weymouth’s Of London and Londoners. This gives a 
clear idea of the ups and downs of London’s growth— 
the ups being booms, and the downs depressions, fires 
and sickness; it is agreeably laced with social history, 
and contains much useless but welcome information, 
such as that death was the penalty for swimming near 
the Tower in the time of Edward III, and that no more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago Knightsbridge 
bore so evil a name that a squadron of light horse 
patrolled after dark between Hyde Park Corner and 
Kensington. A doctor, the author is particularly 
interested in public health, and all through his book one 
is struck by the innocence that prevented otherwise 
shrewd aldermen from seeing any connection between 
London's appalling sanitation (of which there are some 
ripe contemporary descriptions) and the epidemics 
which regularly laid low its citizens. Another point 
he stresses is that traffic jams are nothing new. If 
anything they were worse with slower-moving vehicles. 

Two twin sets complete the list. London Treasures 
consists mainly of attractive photographs of things and 
places worth looking at; these have been selected with 
imagination, and range from the Grinling Gibbons font 
saved from St. James’s, Piccadilly to a lovely close-up 
of a swan on the Serpentine. A foreword by Mr. 
Meadows White presents London without tears. The 
companion volume, which has fewer illustrations but 
more text, is London Business Cavalcade, edited by 
Mr. Alexander Howard and Mr. Ernest Newman. In 
this the development of a number of our larger firms is 
related with suitable respect. 

The second pair covers London in two delightful 
documentaries that seem to answer all the demands of 
Festival bedside books: excellent photographs with 
brief, helpful captions. In Rural London in Pictures 
both are by Mr. E. O. Hoppé; in Pageant of London 
the writing is by Mr. Harold F. Hutchison, but the 
photographer is anonymous. In the first of these 
books you make the grand tour of those exciting 
survivals of country life and architecture trapped by 
the Industrial Revolution in the body of the monster, 
and in the second you rubberneck from the best seats 
at the endless variety of its life 
Eric Keown 
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Fifty-Year Plan 

Miss Barbara Ward, seeing the assault on the 
Western world as an attempt to throw mankind back 
to the sorrowful ancient tyrannies of Egypt and 
Assyria, puts forward a group of proposals for contain- 
ment of the enemy and easement of the stresses that 
give him opportunity for penetration. Her three prime 
requisites as outlined in Policy for the West are effective 
joint defence, maintenance of economic stability and a 
visibly assured development programme for the free 
nations of Asia. Her language is admirably clear, her 
objective never in doubt, and she swims through the 
swirl of trade cycles, rates of exchange, devaluation and 
all the other market technicalities with no more diffi- 
culty than she finds in brushing aside the distorted 
pretensions of Russian propaganda. Remembering 
how the Romans built their wall against barbarism 
to stand not for years but for generations she plans 
for half a century, greatly taking heart from those 
examples of courage and mutual generosity already 
discovered among the free peoples. C. C. P. 


Utopia Unlimited 

Almost all the early communistic associations in 
North America which Mark Holloway describes in 
Heavens on Earth failed eventually. They failed 
through the cupidity of individual members, or through 
their insincerity ; sometimes through ill-luck, or through 
settling in unsuitable country; sometimes simply 
because “the persons brought together were strangers 
to one another”; but never, it seems, through unsound- 
ness in the settlements’ constitutions. Every prospectus 
pleased, and only man was vile. Mr. Holloway is 
careful never to mock at his subjects; he can smile 
kindly at Fourier’s cosmology (he believed that the 
sea would turn into lemonade and men grow tails 
with eyes in them) or at the “strange tongues” of the 
Shakers, but he is always quick to perceive merit where 
it exists, as it often did. B. A. ¥. 


Fearful Odds 


As single-handed enterprise without capital is 
barely possible on the land to-day, Mr. Crichton 
Porteous’s agriculturist errant is born into an un- 
specified era which one would diagnose, from its 


standards of rural infelicity, as Edwardian. But the 
background’s want of precision and completeness is a 
real obstacle to the enjoyment of Wild Acres, which is 
the portrait of a young man up against his age. Jack 
Iden is depicted as confronting a series of local types: 
a brutal, hard-working father, a sluttish, incontinent 
mother, a farmer and a school-inspector during his 
childhood—and then, when he runs away at seventeen, 
a succession of employers, three girls and a money- 
lender. Jack, whose strongest suit is his appetite for 
and interest in the land, gets little help, except the 
calamitous aid of the moneylender. The stroke by 


which Mr. Isador Sykes is routed and his victim simul- 
taneously reconciled to matrimony is the book’s most 
successful concession to the technique of fiction. 

H. P. RB. 


“How Sweet! How Lovely!” 

Confessing that he finds “mystery and beauty 
enough in Nature,” and declaring that “in our 
rebellious youth the ageless is often old and stuffy” and 
that, in so many nature anthologies, ‘timeless writings 
are apt to lose character by repetition,” Mr.R. M. Lockley 
clearly sets forth his aim to offer an anthology the 
majority of the material whereof shall be “neither so 
old nor so great that it is too well known.” Within 
these limits, he has produced an enchanting book of 
rare delights—The Nature-Lovers’ Anthology; poems, like 
Margaret Howard’s ‘The Lark,” which are as thrilling 
a surprise as the lark’s own song; descriptions, such as 
M. Martin’s on Rona in 1716 or Maurice O’Sullivan’s of 
the Kerry cliffs, that are vivid, exact and beautiful; and 
fistfuls of gems from a collection that has taken the 
loving care of years to assemble. The one inadequacy 
among the poems is the album-verse triteness of the 
introductory stanzas by Henry van Dyke—a very minute 


“ D’you mean to say, dear, that there’s nobody in the 
whole wide world you’d like to write a P.S. to?” 
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blemish in this garnered fruit. The work is competently 
illustrated by Phyllida Lumsden, and is a “must” for 
all nature-lovers. R.C. 8. 


The Deserter 
There can be nothing but praise for Mr. Albrecht 
(ioes’ sensitive handling of the emotional and religious 
theme of Arrow to the Heart, a straightforward narrative 


detailing a brief and unhappy episode in the work of 


a German padre. The scene is the Ukraine in 1942: 
the guns of Stalingrad boom, and the first awful chill of 
doubt gnaws at the arrogant pride of Hitler’s army. 
The padre is called upon to attend the execution of a 
deserter, and his dismal duties confront him with the 
chiaroscuro of virtue and vice, compassion and brutality, 
heroism and cowardice. There are no flesh-and-blood 
characters here, only shadowy embodiments of typical 
soldiers, but the simple tale kintlles the imagination 
from the outset and develops an overwhelmingly 
dramatic interest in the fate of the wretched and 
bewildered prisoner. One of the most remarkable and 
revealing novels that have emerged from the 
Germany. 


new 
A. B. H. 


Dainty Sorrow 

and poems, now reprinted, are 
examples of a manner of seeing life,” writes Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen in a generous Foreword to Haven, 
a collection of the work of that Elizabeth Bibesco 
who was Mr. Asquith’s daughter. This is apt; the life 
that Princess Bibesco described may indulge (perhaps 


These stories 
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too much for our hardened sensibilities) in that “dainty 
sorrow’’ whict we are assured keeps real grief far 
away, but to tue women of these stories—for, though 
there are plenty of men in them, it is generally a 
woman’s view which is shared with us—it was real 
enough. They are of their period, tragedies and 
comedies of feeling rather than action, the stories of 
men and women drawn with considerable skill. Col- 
lected, they tend to repeat the same note, but they are 
definitely creative work; some few of the poems are 
indeed poetry, imperfect perhaps, but more alive than 
anything else in the book. B. E. S. 


Faites Vos Jeux 


The Big Gamble is a light-hearted history of the 
fantastic Principality of Monte Carlo; it is crammed 
with facts about roulette systems, motor racing, ballet, 
diplomacy, luxury spending and the inconvenience 
caused to the Casino by slumps and war. Mr. Charles 
Graves does this kind of thing admirably. He obviously 
enjoys High Life and yet retains the power to relate 
it to its historical background. 


There is plenty of 
ammunition here for the 


Marxist and also for the 
defender of the old order, who may point out that 
much of the profit of the Gambling Concession went 
to the encouragement of the Arts and Technology, 
and to the metamorphosis of a derelict state into 
something visually attractive and gay. More visitors 
come in charabancs than in Lagondas, more have a 
casual flutter than ruin themselves for ever; the heavy 
gamblers are the millionaires and no tears need be 
shed for them. This learned and efficient work is 
completely unimproving. R. G. G. P. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Old Bankside. Grace Golden. 
Of London and Londoners. 
and Norgate, 21/-) 
London Treasures. Meadows White. (Lincolns-Prager, 25/-) 
London Business Cavalcade. Edited by Alexander Howard 
and Ernest Newman. (Lincolns-Prager, 25/- 
Rural London in Pictures. E. O. Hoppé. 
Pageant of London. Harold F. Hutchison. 
Policy for the Weat Barbara Ward. 
12/6) 


Heavens on 


(Williams and Norgate, 15/-) 
Anthony Weymouth. (Williams 


) 

(Odhams, 10/6) 
(Odhams, 10/6) 

(Allen and Unwin, 


Earth. Mark Holloway. (Turnstile Press, 


16 


) 
Wild Acres. Crichton Porteous. (Michael Joseph, 10/6) 


The Nature-Lovers’ Anthology. 
(Witherby, 10/6) 
Arrow to the Heart. 
Haven. Elizabeth 
The Big Gamble. 


Edited by R. M. Lockley. 


Albrecht Goes. 


(Michael Joseph, 7/6) 
Bibesco. 


19/6) 
(Hutchinson, 15/-) 


(James Barrie, 
Charles Graves. 


Other Recommended Books 


Borrowed Time. F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Grey Walls Press, 
12/6) Stories by the author of The Great Gatsby, mostly about 
his special period, the nineteen-twenties (“the jazz age’’). 
Some have a magazine flavour, but they are packed with 
extremely good and vivid writing. 

Opening Night. Ngaio Marsh. (The Crime Club, 9/6) 
Ingeniously contrived murder in theatrical setting. Detection 
takes second place to attractive back-stage story. For the 
deck-chair rather than the study. 

Literary Upshote. Richard Mallett. (Cape, 7/6) A col- 
lection from Punch of parodies, burlesques and other pieces 
with a literary reference 
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FROM THE CHINESE 


Sie the bad o'd days,” 
Said the scribe Ching Fo, 
“When nothing was planned 
And few paid taxes 
A man would work 
From the first day to the fifth. 
Eagerly counting 
The fruit or the cattle, 
The sheaves of corn, 
The golden coins 
Produced by his labours. 
On the sixth day 
He buried his coins, 
Or some of them, 
In his garden, 
Reserving others 
For the tea-houses 
And the dancing-girls, 
The players of music 
Or the racing oxen, 
And some for the suecour 
Of the sick and needy. 
On the seventh day, 
Content and restful, 
He visited the temple, 
Revered his ancestors, 
Respected the Rulers, 
Reclined in the shade 
And saw sweet visions— 
The golden coins 
Like a small mountain 
At the rising of the sun, 
A house in the trees 
On the Happy Hills, 
Rivers of rice 





And innumerable dancing-girls, 
Old age descending 
é Like 2 delicious sleep, “I wish we lived nearer the sea.” 
Untroubled and fearless. 
Bearing him smoothly 
Like a boat on the river 
To the bosom of his ancestors. 
But all this, say the Rulers, For the seven days. 
Was without plan or purpose, The cost of rice 
Nor is it seemly Continually increases, 
To recline in the shade The price of my labour 
While others toil in the sun Remains the same. 
Or dig in the dark Nor is it easy now 
For salt. To obtain a tablet. 


I see old age descending 
Not as a delicious sleep 
But a devouring eagle, 
With a beak of terror 
And talons of anxiety. 
I revere my ancestors 
Ever more deeply. 
So,” 1 dream no more About the Rulers 
Said the scribe Ching Fo, Of a house in the trees 
“In these better times In the Happy Hills, 
Of Continuous Employment For in the garden 
I am at the tablets always. There are no golden coins. “To question the beauty 
From the first day to the fifth day I cannot succour Of Continuous Employment ? 
I labour for the Rulers. The sick and needy, For the Rulers, 
On the sixth and seventh day I have no time 
I labour for myself, To visit the temple, 
Seeking rice Or even the dancing-girls. 
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I must not speak. 
And who am I,” 
Said the scribe Ching Fo, 


For themselves, 
Avidly desire it.” 








TOW, another thing you'll 
1 notice, Miss Tiffin, is this, and 
that is that men drop cigarette ash 
between the pages, and it’s your 
place to go through the books and 
blow it out again, but not when 
customers are by you, or it looks 
common. Never use a duster on it, 
or you'll only go and get a smudge, 
and nothing looks worse, except 
cocoa. And please do not lean your 
elbow on that Ruby M. Ayres like 
that when I’m talking to you. Only 
lean on a book when it’s shut, or 
we'll have a damaged spine on our 
hands. No one wants to read a book 
with the back half off, unless it’s a 
Wild West. Now, here’s something 
else. Here in the library department 
you'll have to use your psychology, 
and that’s a thing you never had 
to do in Plastic Bath Novelties. 
weeny bit in Reject 
Export China, but only a flea-bite 
by comparison. Just for instance. 
If a lady was to come up to you and 
say ‘Is this a good author?’ 
have to do is to say ‘ Yes.’ 
it stands to common sense. If she 
has to ask, that means she never 
heard of him. And if you was to 
say ‘No,’ she wouldn’t take it. 
And what we want is to keep them 
on the move. Be refined, and keep 
the move—that’s our 
motto here. You see?” 
“Yes, Miss Stone.” 
“Well, stop twiddling that date- 
stamp round and round like that 


Perhaps a 


all you 
Because 


them on 


IDENTIFICATION 


then, or we won’t know where we 
are. Another thing is, when you're 
putting back books in the shelves, 
don’t be too fussy about alphabetical 
order. If a customer finds a D in 
with the Ss, nine times out of ten 
she'll take it down for curiosity’s 
sake, and that’s half the battle. 
Now here’s something else where 
your psychology comes in. Women 
always like to identify themselves 
with their heroine. You know what 
that means?” 

*No, Miss Stone.” 

“I don’t know what young 
people are made of these days. I 
bet all you look at is the knitting 
patterns and the cinema page. You 
want to read some of them quizzes, 
my girl. They're not put in for 
fun, you know. Oh, dear 
moment. Here comes Mrs. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. 
This one? Let me see, 

My Love. Oh, Well, this 
girl, the heroine, has come to 
-Malibu Beach from Butte, Montana, 
where she used to run a joint.” 
“Where was that again, did you 
please?” 

“Malibu.” 

‘Ah, yes. What a long way!” 
“Mm? Well, this girl is sup- 
posed to have strangled a strong- 
arm man employed in a night-spot 
by Itchy Levine, one time when she 
was doing a bubble-dance there. 
But Itchy has rented a duplex just 
up the coast from L.A., and this day 


-wait a 
Fraile. 
Fraile 

now. Shoot 

yes. 


say, 
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when she’s lying there on the beach 
in her two-piece, Itchy creeps round 
a rock and turns on the heat— 
blackmail, you see?” 

“Well, fancy! 

“So, she plugs him in the 
stomach with her “33. Self-defence. 
In the meantime this private eye— 
he’s more of a_ scenario-writer, 
really, who keeps on hitting the 
bottle—he falls in love with her and 
keeps on knocking her unconscious 
with a rabbit-punch because she 
reminds him of a blonde hoofer who 
gave him the run-around when he 
was in burlesque.” 

“What did you say her name 
was—the young lady?” 

“Mm? Johnny. Well, after the 
cops have grilled her about this 
dead Chinaman that she wakes up 
to find herself beside one morning, 
the big guy—this life guard with 
the tattoos—kidnaps her on his out- 
board motor-boat.” 

“In her two-piece?” 

“That's right.” 

‘T’ll take it.” 

“This one? Yes, Mrs. Fraile . . . 
There we are, thank you. Good 
Your hubby’s tummy” 
on the mend? That’s good... Do 
be careful of those two steps, won’t 
Oh—you’ve had your 
specs seen toatlast? Good-bye... 

“Now then, Miss Tiffin. What 
was I telling you about? Oh, yeah, 
I remember. Well, now...” 

ALEX ATKINSON 


afternoon. 


you! 


sure, 
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More and more business 
records are being copied on to 
‘Kodak’ microfilm to guard 
against loss of the originals by fire or to save up to| 
99% of storage space. Kodak are the leaders in| 


this application of photography to business. 
| 











WHETHER WET—WEATHER DRY 
IDRIS SQUASHES SATISFY 
—nothing fickle about IDRIS quality 


You can rely absolutely on the unchanging quality of 
Idris squashes. These superlative soft drinks, so good, 
so thirst quenching are popular in all seasons and in 
all weathers. Only pure juice from carefully selected 
fruit finds its way into an Idris bottle. Insist upon Idris, 


TRY iT AND TASTE THE DIFFERENCE! 


IDRIS 


THE QUALITY SOFT DRINK 


LEMON, ORANGE, LIME, GRAPE FRUIT—SQUASHES 3/- PER BOTTLE 





Good snaps put your happiest days on 
record to give you pleasure for years ahead. 
There’s nothing like ‘Kodak’ film for the 
best snapshots. 

Just two of the many ways in which 


KODAK 
“a serving you through Photography 


KODAK LIMITED - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - W.C.2 | 


* Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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—— TELEVIEWPOINTS 


a / 
Taller ling le. 
He didn’t want to pay too much. 
He knew the danger of paying too little. 
He liked a big screen. He was even more 
insistent on clarity. He wanted a set 
that would please the family. He wanted 
a set that would give him no trouble. 
He wanted television he could be proud of. 
He chose ‘ English Electric’ .* 
* For fully descriptive leaflet write to :— 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, 
Television Department, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


BRINGS IT HOME TO YOU BIG AND CLEAR 
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Shltored 


as in a hermetically 
sealed glass balloon 


movement 
owes its successful protection 
against DUST and DIRT 
to the perfect construction of 


its specially built case 


CYMA 


TRIPLEX 


SHOCK ABSORBER *© OUSTPROOF «© NON MAGNETIC 
WORLD'S FINEST WATCH FOR ALL CLIMATES AND ROUGH WEAR 
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Here is an aeroplane of beauty—tthe new BEA Elizabethan. 
Its spacious, comfortable cabin has huge windows, g 
you a wonderful view of sky and landscape beneath the 


high- set wing. The all-British Airspeed Elizabethan is 


iv ing 


pressurized to fly at fine-weather heights ; cruising 
at nearly five miles a minute, it can cut flying time 
to Paris by a quarter. 
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Ranihtce — traditional craftsmanship 


translated into terms of high fashion. The very 
name symbolic of England’s glorious 


heritage . . . Brevitt’s tribute to this 


Festival Year. 


‘Trellis’ Bouncer - 7 


(Pat. N 


Write for your free copy of “ Brevitt's Festival of Fashion.” 


Name of your nearest stockist and details of Brevitt's 
Reconditioning Service will also be sent. BREVITT SHOES 


LTD. (Dept. D.2.), 2-5 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


‘Pepperpot’ Bounder - 79!- 


(Pat. Nos. $49812-627632) 
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Fashion fabrics - ; 
the largest selection Ser thet Stislortc A 
by-the-yard | 














Newest shantunds 


Sheer dress weights 
Fine worsted suitings 


We regret we are unable to send patterns 


Jacqmar 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W! 





THE 18ct. GOLD OMEGA 


To COMMEMORATE this memorable year Omega have 
created a special watch. Fashioned with all the 
traditional skill and artistry of the finest English watch 
case craftsmen it has been designed to perpetuate the 
lustre of an historic event. Its heavy 18ct. gold case 
houses the world-renowned Omega 30 mm. move- 
ment, coveted for its outstanding observatory successes. 
An Omega watch remains a silent symbol of its owner’s 
unerring taste. Those who wear one of these rare new 
gold Omegas will be fortunate indeed; they will 
possess one of the finest watches made anywhere in 


. . so much better die sine: 


PLAYeR's N93 | \e 
Ghe Quality Cigarette ©O NM F GA 


Write to the Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd., 
26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, for list of authorised jewellers 
whose guarantees alone aye recognised. 
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. you accept them...” 

You KNOW THAT SOME PEOPLE will never let you down—not 
even lightly. You know you can trust them utterly. But how do you 
know? Partly by instinct, partly by reason, partly from experience. 
With an honesty quite transparent, you accept them as they accept 
you. It is like that with Craven ‘A’ smokers and their cigarettes. That 
natural cork tip, so kind to the lips! That rich tobacco, so kind to the 
throat! Yes, indeed, there are reasons—and once you have learned to 
accept the unvarying, unwearying solace that Craven ‘A’ give, no 
other cigarette will do. 


Those who smoke Craven ‘A’ seldom care for other cigarettes 
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SEMS 
save 
time, 


Vibration proof, 

speedier and cost- 

reducing, G.K.N.’s 

Sems Fastener Units 

are delivered with the cor- 

rect size and type of lockwasher 
already assembled on the screws. 
The washers are free to turn but 
can’t come off. The units avoid 
handling and loss of washers— 
make for easy driving—make com- 


As Sems save time they also save money 
—time after time after time. 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
Screw Division: Box 24, Heath Street, Birmingham 18. 


sisrulaess | 





When people have eaten and 


PM 


you can 


want to dance, 


| | | MAKE A CLEAN SWEEP 
with Pel Nesting Chairs and Tables 
by stacking them neatly away 
in a corner 
Lh Bn ae \ 
shown are RP.6 [ 6 Hi 


rege! and Table 

. There are many 
pt a designs in strong, 
but light, tubular steel, either 
chromium Lone gre or mae proofed a 
stove ik for 





CHAIRS 
TABLES 


PEL 


MADE BY © PEL LTD : OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM A A) COMPANY 


NEST 


London Sh 





: ISH Place, W.}, Distributors throughout the Country 
G'asgow Office : 50 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2 TBW NCTSI 











The weather coat 
with the square cut raglan shoulders 


® 


A CLARY REGO eT 
the impeccable weather coat. 


WETHERDAIR LTO. BRADFORD - LONDON - NORTHERN IRELAND - QL YTH 








teoce | COPE'S STABLE INFORMATION 


Middle 
Woodford, No. 5 of a series describing famous racing establishments 


Wultshtre 











HIS FAMOUS ay a holds a 


SCOTTISH UNION 
St. Leger 
winner of 1933 


winner of 1913, 


Noel Cannon took over with Mr. and Mrs. Rank's 
horses in 1935, and has had a great many winners 
with such horses as Scottish Union, Epigram, Black 
Speck, Azam Pasha, Merry Quip, Jock Scot, 
Strathspey, Hyperbole and Stuart. 


Another remarkable Turf record is Co ~ ad "s 56 years 
of unbroken service to off-the-course bac ; to-day, 
thousands of satisfied clients enjoy all that Cope’s 
Confidential Credit Service offers in the way of 
courtesy, personal attention and scrupulously fair 
Sealing. y not find out more about it? Send 

TO-DAY for your free copy 
of our fascinating new illus- 
trated brochure. 


‘DAVID COPE: “toxpon‘eca 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants 





EPIGRAM — Winner 
of Goodwood and 
Doncaster Cups, 1938 
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<=’ A WORLD-WIDE 
ae FAVOURITE 


Wherever there is entertaining, there is 
always Cinzano. It is the unfailing sign 
of a good host who not only knows the 
best, but insists on having it to give 
his friends. 


TRY THE CINZANO APERITIF 
A generous measure of Cinzano plus a little 
lemon peel, a chip of ice and just a splash 
of soda. Cinzano is at its best when 
served cold. 


PRICES (/arge bottles) J 
Italian (sweet) Red or White 16/6. French (dry) 18/- jag 


CIN 


VERMOUTH 


Renowned for its outstanding quality since 1816 
STOCKED BY ALL GOOD WINE MERCHANTS AND OFF LICENCES 


NICE: 


A new inexpensive to the 
Leave London 
10.00 p.m. by 4-engine Skymaster— 
arrive Nice 1.40 a.m.—still time for 
Amazing cheap 
Riviera fare of £25 .0.0O return. Or 
by day on the Epicurean via Paris or 


way 
Riviera this Summer. 


a night’s sleep. 


direct services at £34.6.0 return. 
Immediate connections to Cannes, 
Monte Carlo, Juan le Pins, Mentone, 
etc. Coaches also to the Italian 
Riviera. Details and bookings through 


Travel Agents or 


}FLIGHTS 
£25 


RETURN 
4-Engine Skymasters 








Return fares from London 


PAR EPICUREAN “£1480 
DINARD (Brittany) £11 11 0 
DEAUVILLE £11 110 
LA BAULE (Brittany) £15 30 
PALMA (Majorca) £44 140 
AJACCIO (Corsica) £35 15 0 
ALGIERS £45 170 
LISBON £52 40 
CASABLANCA £64 40 
CAIRO £133 40 


Write for 
a copy of “ Flying Holidays " 





AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 


§2 HAYMARKET LONDON 


5.W.1 


Phone: 








You needed a fireplace 
designed to bring warmth 
and comfort to the chilliest 
corners of the room, a fire- 
place of such charm and 
distinction that friends 
would pay tribute to your 
excellent taste, 

. . » Low clever of you, then, 


# 


to choose a 


ROYAL VENTON! 





rte BSS aOR GS 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 - 


Telegrams: Steventon - 


Burslem and at Middlewich - 


Cheshire - 


Telephone 152 
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It’s mot necessarily tow much 
you eat, but just as likely what 
you cat, that brings on indigestion ; 
burried meals — worry are other 
causes. 150 years ago “Dr. 
Jenner’s” won 

world fame tor 

the speedy relief 


The stress of modern life and diet 
festrictions make the need for 
7 Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges” equally great to-day. Prices 
18} & 3/11} trom Chemists, or 

address below. 

Send a post- 





card for Free 


- for Indigestion er 





Savory & Moore Ltd., 71, St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1 














HARPIC 


Reckitt & Sons, Hull and London 


lavatory 
deep-cleaned 


THE DAILY STAY-BRIGHT WAY 


5 seconds is all the time it takes you to get your lavatory 
cleaner, safer, than ever before. No hard scrubbing is 
needed — just sprinkle Harpic in lavatory pans and leave it | 
to do all the work. It does what no brush could do—reaches. | 
right round the S-bend. Remember, Harpic is the product | 


that cleans, deodorizes and disinfects all at once 
wonder that 5 out of 10 homes use it. 


Buy a tin of Harpic at your nearest shop today —and be 
sure of a shining, clean, sanitary lavatory. 


NOW! PERFUMED AND NON-PERFUMED 


Two kinds of Harpic are now in the shops — the familiar kind and a } 


new one with an added fresh fragrance. 
THE HALLMARK OF HYGIENE 
IN 5 OUT OF 10 HOMES 


. It’sno | 











You can banish forever the curse of hard water by 


installing a Permutit Water Softener in your home. 


This beautifully designed, modern appliance will 


bring you gloriously soft water for every toilet and 


domestic use. 


@ Soft water for bath, shampoo 
and shave. Kinder to complexion, 
hair and hands. 


@ No hard water scum-line on 
bath, basin and sink. 


@ Brighter and whiter clothes 
washes without scrubbing and rub- 
bing. Improved washing machine 
results. Clothes last longer. 


@ Crockery, glass ana silver 
washed to gleaming brightness 
without wiping or polishing. 


@ Saves pounds a year on soap, 
soda and detergents. 


@ Keepsketiles, boilers, pipes and 
radiators scale-free. Saves fuel 


and avoids costly plumbing re- 
pairs and replacements. 


All models are available on very advantageous easy pay- 
ments if desired. Please ask for full details. 


PERMUTIT 


Domestic Water Softeners 


THE PERMUTIT CO. LTL., Dept. Y.V., 151 Regent Street, 


London, W.1. 


Telephone REGent 2972 
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DEAFNESS 


DEFEATED WITH AN 


AMPLIVOX 
HEARING AID 


Small : Light : Unobtrusive 
Individually Fitted : Guaranteed 
AMPLIVOX LTD. 
Dept. 3 


2 Bentinck St. (off Welbeck St.) 
London, W.1. Tel.; WEL. 2591 


. | 
Branches throughout country | 








Today — 


Tomorrow — always ask for 





RICHMOND GEMA 


CIGARETTES } 











| The choice of the connoisseur (! 


OLD SILVER CUPS and) 
SPORTS TROPHIES WANTED 


r, the woe ae Som wee are in 
chase of second -han¢ a Je ewellery 
n large ‘quaatitien alay's 
ters include 
215-150 Diamond Eternity Rings. 
215-100 Gold Cigarette C 
25-50 Gold Alberts and psy 


ecial ema 1 for Collectors’ Ce 
r Amethyst os. A 














Ps, 


amesWalket 


15, CENTURY HOUSE, STREATHAM, 
LONDON, 8.W.16 Phone Streatham 2001 (10 lines) 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed co, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTO) + «ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


Scotch WHISKY 





Welcome 


Two fine wines to grace your table 
AMBER HOCK, clean, fresh and fragrant 
VELDT BURGUNDY, soft and full. Both fri 
South Africa at 8/- a bottle 


~G agers 
1871-1951 








PAARL 





—— _FINE WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA = @ 


Ee aie 


BRITISH Y 
“the beat outbound maton in the warld” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET 


HILL THOMSON & CO. SEAGULL 


EQINSURGH Est. 1795 


Holders of Royal Appointment to 


successive Sovereigns since 1838 Telephone POOLE 818 





Distributors in 
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mith 
Thickness Gauge 


GIVES INSTANT 
MEASUREMENT 
CHECKS ON SUCH 
FILMS AS. 


giass PAINTS 


PLASTIC SHEETINGS 


Lago , 
VERS 
TINNINGS 


ppai® 


Years ot service have proved 
Elcometer-reliability to industrial users al) 
over the world. Designed to reduce wastage 
of time and materials, this self-energ:sing 
instrument gives accurate readings to within 

0001 in. for all non-magnetic 
coatings on iron or steel bases and foils too, 


whether the surface is flat or curved. 


EAST LANCASHIRE CHEMICAL CO.. LTD. 

FAIRFIELD 9 MANCHESTER 

- U.S.A. Canada, Brasil, 

way, Sweden, Holle 

Swifserland, Germany, Italy, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, 


Mexico, 
and, Belgium, France, 


Stowe & Bowden 
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FOR ALL 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W./ 





“| WISH I'D WEVER 
TAKEN IT OW 


. . . but when he asked 
me to be one of his 
executors I didn’t like 
to refuse. We'd been 
friends all our lives and 
I never really thought 
he would die first! 

I had no idea what complications and 
difficulties could arise in carrying out the duties of executor 
of a comparatively simple will. But I’ve learned my lesson 
and taken good care my friends don’t have this job to do 
for me when I’m gone. The Norwich Union will be my 
Executor ; their fees are extremely low — only 4/- per £100 
of the gross estate, with a 
minimum fee of £15. 





Why don't you send 
for their booklet. <shich 
tells you all about 
their Executor and 
Trustee facilities.” 














At the first sign of 


RATS o; MICE 


BY 


Ring TRAfalgar 762! or send for new illustrated booklet. 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 




















Really, John, you're too bad. 
Night after night, I go to the 
trouble of cooking you a proper 
meal and .. . 


I know, I know .. . I don’t eat 
it. Well, I’m sorry, dear, I don’t 
feel like eating—that’s all there 
is to it. I’m too tired. ’'m 
getting old. 


Oh, nonsense, you’re only just 
forty. And anyway, if you're tired 
you need food. 

Well, let’s not argue about it. 
I’m too tired for arguing, too. 


. simply exasperates me, Mrs. 
Canning. He says he’s too tired 
to eat when he gets home. 


But, poor man, I expect he 
is. Life is a ghastly strain for 
men of his position. Just think 
of the worries he must have at 
the office—not to mention the 
work. Worries and tiredness 
have a direct effect on the 
digestion, you know; 

Well, but he still needs food. 


Of course he does, but not a 
substantial meal the second he 
comes into the house. Now, 
what I’d suggest is a routine our 
doctor recommended for my 
husband. Persuade John to rest, 








- $0 now, although he’s quite back to his old 
youthful form, I still give him Brand’s Essence 
whenever he’s extra tired or strained — and often 
take it myself, too. It’s a meat protein with a 
delicious flavour. It doesn’t contain fats, so there’s 


no trouble about digesting it. 





BRAND'S ESSENCE 


Essence of Chicken 4/3 Essence of Beef 3/3 


relax completely, for about half- | 
an-hour before his dinner each | 
evening, and while he’s resting, 
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lreland of the Welcomes / 


give him half a bottle of Brand’s | 


Essence. 


Why, 
about Brand’s Essence ? 


Well, what our doctor said 


what’s so wonderful | 


was this : When a person—even | 


a healthy person—gets very 
tired, his whole body slows up. 
Digestion juices,.too. He doesn’t 


feel hungry. He can’t digest | 
properly. He eats less and less | 
and so gets overtired because | 


he’s undernourished. It’s a 
vicious circle. But Brand’s gives 
appetite again . . . That’s why 
doctors recommend it for in- 
valids. 


re 


N \ re 
FOUR DAYS LATER 


What a day! This rush hour 


journey! Got any Brand’s for 
me, dear ? 


Of course. I am glad you like 


it, Fohn. I’d never have believed 
it would make such a difference 
to you so soon. Here you are ! 
Ah-h-h! What good stuff this 
is! I feel better for it already. 


What’s for dinner ? I must say, | 


I do really look forward to my 
meals now! 








| for surface repair 


In the Valley of the Boyne 


Ireland is next door to you—only a matter 
of hours by Air or Sea—a holiday feeling every- 
where, superb sporting facilities, abundance of 
fresh good food. Enjoy the restful springtime 
atmosphere of this gay and friendly land—now. 


IRELAND 


For all Information and the Official List of Hotels and Guest Houses, or 
London, S.W.t. tvhawkal 0898), 


pye The Irish Tourist Bureau, 19 Regent Street, 


7 Queen's Arcade, Beifast (28338); 
pia 25 orm Street, Cork ( 
S.A 


20059); 
‘ork City, U.s 


rq Upper O'Connell St., 


Dublin (44719 and 


Ireland House, 33 East 50th Street, New 





FOR COUNTRY 


AND TOWN 





Ryders Wells, Nr. Lewes 


Architect 


Issued by the Irish Tourist Board 


BUILDINGS 


: F. W. Davy, A.8.1.8.a., Lewes 


Lovely, lasting, decorative finish 


preserves walls at low cost 


Many houses and estate buildings are crying out 
further delay may mean 


| serious harm. 


Silexine Stone Paint provides a finish beautiful 


to look at, with remarkable lasting qualities. It 


| damp. 


country). 


is easy to apply and gives real protection against 
Can be applied direct to most surfaces 
including new or old cement, concrete, brick, 
asbestos, etc. Also suitable for interior work. 
Silexine Stone Paint has stood the test of time 
(and is regularly used by Public Authorities, and 
specified by leading Architects throughout the 
Supplied in twelve attractive colours. 


SILEXINE PAINTS LTD., 


93 GOLDHAWK ROAD, 


Send a postcard and we will forward 
full details and B.R.S. Report on 
damp resisting qualities. 


SILEXINE 
STONE PAINT 


Made by the Manutacturers 
of Silexine Plastic Emulsion 
Coating—S.P.E.C. 


LONDON, W.i2 
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For business or leisure . . 


~ There’s something good ‘ a pCeasuke 


- 
= _ on the horizon. . . 


for all those who appreciate fine Wines and the choicest of 
Spirits. Merriman’s new list will soon be available—a 


delightful booklet — a comprehensive selection of Ta ‘ 
beverages at very reasonable prices. ‘The connoisseur in- 2 
evitably finds a —~ sage to suit his ‘palate at Merriman’s— o 
a sean Pg ong a 

itt 


wae ot tel in the V4. 
choice of Wines, wher erriman "sg 
nent You are in towN 499 JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Alternatively, please phone WHI 2526 or write for list : with SPARE COLLAR (Pat.) 
z From all good men’s shops 


uw 


The WAKEFIELD SHIRT Co. Ltd. (Dept. #, 122-126, KIRKGATE, WAKEFIELD, YORKS 





Norseman 


the mark of 
Quality 
Raincoats 


for men’s ladies’ and 
children’s wear 


Ask for a NORSEMAN. High- 
class outfitters usually stock them 





What nicer way of conveying greetings to 
friends and relations than by a gift of 


Gracetel in ne, tombe yetroomy, ehie ? beautiful flowers. Within a matter of hours, | 
pr Sn ot } hate: notte Se S fresh, fragrant flowers can be delivered 
Peter Scapa pn geen no a anywhere in the world through the 20,000) 
ardboard interior and m windows. 

Say it ‘with 2 -wide | 
Cuctage mateo, Sted wererans FLOWERS BY WIRE members of Interflora, the world wide | 


equipment. Write for catalogue of the flowers-by-wire service. 
“Alert’’ Mk.II and che “Advance” LOOK FOR THE WINGED y 


MERCURY SIGN AT YOUR x | 
ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD,| coca noes PN TRKREFLORA 


99 Hazelwell Lane Birmingham30 guarantee of satisfaction THE ONLY IN TERNATIONAL FLOWERS-BY-WIRE SERVICE| 
, 








Made by 
A. B. HARGREAVES & co. LTD. 
Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks | | Vyking Works - ley 
Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. P.) 358/362, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. “| 


@wnr2 























Increase your income Alav M cA fee 


by the purchase of an annuity |BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.4. TEL: REGENT 1778 





For a man aged 65 (or woman aged 70) the gross 

income for life {rom an annuity would be over 10% 

of the purchase money. For residents in some | ‘Semi -Brogued Oxford Shoes. 

countries payments are exempt from U.K. Tax. | For easy wear—very soft and 
Enquire for details at your age. | comfortable. Available in 

| good average sizes 

| for immediate use. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society | | 67. 15.0 per pair. 


: : : Every attention given to 
No agents (founded 1762) No commission | enquiries by post, from 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 home or overseas. 





| Men’s Brown Doeskin 























WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


ls your 
EUET Lg 
as near as’ 


IT IS POSSIBLE to speak on the telephone! to a man in 
New York within 15 minutes of asking for his cna 
Yet, in many organisations it takes longer than that 
to locate a man ‘ somewhere about the premises’. 
To be able to speak with anyone, no matter where 
they are on the premises, in a matter of seconds, 
is only one of the many facilities available through 
T.R. Service. 

Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Time 
Recorders, installed and maintained under guarantee 


by Telephone Rentals Ltd. — that’s T.R. Service. 


SERVICE ‘ 
speeds production 


INTERNAL TELEPHONES for speedy speech contact 
INTERNAL BROADCASTING for staff location, works relations, time signals, 
announcements and music. 
TIME CONTROL for making man-hours more productive. 


DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE, DEPT. P.16, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 
$.W.7. OR NEAREST BRANCH BIRMINGHAM ~- BRISTOL - CARDIFF 
DUBLIN « GLASGOW + LEEDS - LONDON - MANCHESTER: NEWCASTLE 
SHEFFIELD -OVERSEAS: JOHANNESBURG - CAPE TOWN - PARIS+ BRUSSELS 





H—-FrBS0 
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Latest method of treating 


CATARRH and 
BRONCHITIS 


HERE is a different approach to the treatment of Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
Lantigen ‘B’, an oral vaccine, taken like ordinary medicine, stimulates 
vital tissue cells to produce antidotes to combat and neutralise germ 
poisons. After successful experience in Australia and subsequently 
in Canada, Lantigen ‘B’ is now widely acknowledged throughout this 
country also, for its treatment of these two stubborn and distressing 
ailments as witnessed by many thousands of unsolicited testimonials. 
Lantigen ‘B’ costs one guinea a boitle, plus 4/8d. Purchase Tax, 
from chemists only. 


Jantigen‘B 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 


Taken like 





ordinary 
medicine 


Lantigen (Ergiand) Limited, Bagshot, Surrey.3 


NEVER THIS 


Every dog owner has seen this 
sorry sight at some time — an 
unhappy listless dog, leaving 
his food uneaten, continually 
scratching. Don’t let your 
dog get like that! 





one 


DOES YOUR DOG look as fit and as well- 
cared for as these? If not, it’s because 
of your neglect. 

Food and regular exercise are not 
enough. There are certain essential 
elements which every dog must have 


| every day to be really fit. Bob Martin’s 


Condition Powder Tablets contain 
Vitamin D and calcium, Vitamins of 
the B group and iron together with 
other necessary mincral elements. 

Give one Bob Martin’s once every day 
to your dog or puppy, and watch the 
difference it makes as he comes into con- 
dition. His tail will wag his thanks! 


‘Daily Bob Martin's-doggy good health 
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Terry’s springs and presswork, The Entrance Archway, 
those small components which for strength Waterloo Station 
and accuracy are today regarded as little This fine archway, with 
short of engineering marvels, have been its broad flight of stone 
steps leading up to plat 
form level, was built asa 
memorial to railwaymen 
who fell in the Great War 


evolved, step by step, through nearly a 
century of research. No one has had the 
same experience as Terry’s in this highly 
specialised branch of engineering. If you 
have any spring or presswork problem they | entrance to what is one of 
will be glad to help you. Terry’s research the largest railway 

is always at your service termini in Europe 


’ 
Step by step TERRY & have pioneered the development of 
om S SPRINGS & PRESSWORK 


@1s HERBERT TERRY & SONS LIMITED, REDDITCH, ENGLAND 


It is an impressive 











note 
Wavy Navy 











Pure Navy Cut 
of Pre-War quality 


2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9/- 
| OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 


Also ready rubbed 


Cut 


eS Banister, Walton build in steel 
22 an 


(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. STRUCTURAL STEEL (Riveted - Welded) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LID MANUPACTERERS AND GUARANTORS | LONDON-82 Victoria St.,5.W.1 MANCHESTER 17-Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18-61/63 Wesern Rd 
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Coventry Climax 


fork-lift trucks 


put production 


~~ 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks and 
loads almost any material up to 6,000 lbs. 
at a time-swiftly, deftly, economically. 

\) Think of your present costs in moving and 

i) storing; the cost of handling and trundling 

Hy) by old-fashioned methods; and you ‘will 
see how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased - forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork iift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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